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All MSS. and letters relating thereto should be addressed to 
the Editor, at 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 
M situation on Wednesday summarised some 

remarkable facts. We learnt that Great 
Britain alone has raised six and a-half million men 
(the vast majority of them volunteers) for the Army 
and Navy; and that the Indian and Colonial contribu- 
tions bring ‘the total up to eight and a-half millions. 
On that basis America could raise fifteen millions. 
She will never be required to, but the figure is a useful 
reminder both to the enemy—now at last beginning to 
feel American pressure—and to those persons here 
who still fail to realise the quite determining nature of 
American intervention. Nothing short of a miracle 
or division amongst the Allied Governments or peoples 
can now rob us of the complete victory which the mass 
of the English people have, with a sure instinct, never 
ceased to feel to be essential. Mr. George’s figures as 
to the Navy were, in their way, equally impressive. A 
million and a-half men are now employed in our ships 
or in maintaining them ; naval tonnage has multiplied 
more than threefold; and we have sunk at least 150 
submarines—a figure which we imagine to be well within 
the mark, in view of the Admiralty’s very great caution 
about making doubtful claims. This figure was new ; 
there was little novelty about most of Mr. George's 
facts, but his résumé was very encouraging throughout. 
* 








R. LLOYD GEORGE’S review of the war 


* * 


As to tone and temper his speech was much better 
than some of his war speeches. There was little of 
the purple about it, and he was not grinding any particu- 
lar axe. In one regard he was even conspicuously, 
and surprisingly, mild: we mean in his references to 
enemy statesmen. He talked not merely of Kiihlmann 
and Czernin, but of Hertling as men who had gone to 
Brest-Litovsk probably with “ good intentions” and 


meaning to negotiate a peace on what they considered 
“fair lines.” It is known that Kiihlmann was, for 
obvious and notorious reasons, less greedy than the 
soldiers; it is on record that, in an endeavour to 
snatch the Prussian brand from the burning, he even 
adumbrated a status quo ante peace (or, rather, a 
discussion with that as a basis) if all the Powers would 
join in the Brest debates. But no evidence of good 
intentions has ever been forthcoming; and whether 
or not German proposals are believed by Count Hertling 
(who wants to use Belgium asa pawn) to be “fair” does 
not concern us. We do not suppose that Mr. George 
was doing more than trying to heighten his black picture 
of the German military caste; but careless remarks of 
this kind are apt to be embarrassing. There is no sign 
at all, and there never has been, that a single German 
statesman shares our own ideals as to the future of the 
European map, much less the breaking of Prussia’s 
military power; differences amongst those in power in 
enemy countries have thus far marked not so much 
differences in aspiration as differences in common-sense 
and in the faculty of perceiving what is and what is 
not utterly impracticable and unrealisable. 


aS * 


xk 


At the end of last week the Germans on the front 
between Soissons and Reims retreated another 7 or 8 
miles, falling back everywhere to the line of the Vesle. 
Fismes, which is on the south bank of the stream, 
was stormed by the Americans early on Sunday. Few 
people suppose that the enemy command intends to 
hold the Vesle line permanently—it would be too risky 
with the broad Aisne close in the rear, and its bridges 
within range of the Allied artillery; but for delaying 
purposes the positions have been stoutly defended, and 
the line temporarily stabilised. Meanwhile on Thurs- 
day, exactly three weeks after his first counter-offensive, 
Marshal Foch launched another. The front chosen was 
that east and south-east of Amiens, where already about 
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a week earlier the enemy had executed local retreats 
behind the Ancre and the Avre. At the time of writing 
the news, though good, is still seanty. The Allied forces 
engaged are the British Fourth Army (General Rawlin- 
son) and the French First Army ; the latter being de- 
tached temporarily from General Pétain’s command 
and attached to Sir Douglas Haig’s. The offensive, 
it will be seen, bears a great general likeness to that 
originally launched on the Somme on July Ist, 1916, 
but its centre of gravity is further south. 


* * co 


Allied intervention in Siberia has begun, Japanese 
and American troops being landed at Vladivostok, 
and also some British. The Japanese and American 
Governments have issued long statements defining 
their intentions. These are: to safeguard the rear 
of the Czecho-Slovaks, to protect the military stores, 
to refrain from interfering in Russian internal politics 
or entertaining any designs against Russian territory, 
and to render such aid as may be acceptable to the 
Russians in the organisation of their own self-defence. 
What made the intervention inevitable was the situa- 
tion of the Czecho-Slovaks, whom the Allies could not 
desert. The greater part of them are echelonned along 
the railway between the Volga and Lake Baikal; the 
rest are at and round Vladivostok; but between these 
areas the railway connections are blocked on both of the 
available routes by Bolshevik forces, consisting of 
armed German and Austro-Hungarian prisoners under 
officers of their own nationalities. The first thing to be 
done is to clear these obstructions away; and it is 
to be hoped that the policy which has restricted the 
scale of the Allied army has not kept it too small to 
deal with them promptly and efficaciously. Almost 
at the same time the Allies have occupied Archangel. 
Their landing there, which seems to have been practi- 
cally unopposed, is of course complementary to their 
action on the Kola railway. The Allied representatives 
in Russia have now gone north and joined their military 


forces. 
xe ood ok 


The question of British and Indian prisoners in 
Turkey was discussed again in the House of Commons 
on Wednesday without any further sign of hopefulness 
on the part of the Government. Lord Henry Bentinck 
stated that more than half of the garrison which sur- 
rendered in Kut was now dead, and to this Mr. James 
Hope could only reply that the known deaths among 
all the prisoners amounted to no more than 20 per cent., 
and that another 20 per cent. might be added for deaths 
which had not been traced. This estimate is more 
comforting than Lord Henry Bentinck’s—by 10 per 
cent.; and this question of the extraordinarily high 
mortality makes the whole matter of exchange more 
important and more pressingly urgent. But Mr. 
Hope can only say despairingly that the agreement with 
Turkey is, on paper, most satisfactory ; and he seems 
to see little chance of its being put into operation. But 
two factors combine to suggest that this question can 
and must be dealt with in a more rapid and less exacting 
way than the exchange of the prisoners in Germany. 
In the first place, the numbers involved are quite small ; 
and an exchange on terms even very advantageous to 
Turkey cannot have much effect on the progress of the 
war. In the second place, the mortality among 
prisoners in Turkey is to an almost incredible extent 
higher than among those in Germany, and unless some 
arrangement is very rapidly put into effect there will 
be no British prisoners to redeem. 


* * x 


The debate in the House of Commons on Tuesday, 
on the report made by Mr. Montagu and Lord Chelmsford 


on the reform of British rule in India, marks as important 
a stage in this question as the Government's declaration 
of August 20th, 1917. Mr. Montagu began his exposi- 
tion effectively by a reference to the financial war- 
burdens which India has untlertaken, and from the 
opening of his speech the House seemed in a harmonious 
frame of mind. No opposition was made to the general 
principles laid down in the Report, which was blessed by 
Mr. Austen Chamberlain, Mr. Ramsay MacDonald and 
Sir J. D. Rees. The last of these speakers made a 
useful point when he insisted that any difficulties in 
working and a possible initia] loss of efficiency must be 
cheerfully borne by the people of India. We would add 
that they must be borne as cheerfully by English critics 
whom they do not so directly affect. We assume that 
the main lines of the Report will be put into operation 
as soon as the details can be worked out and embodied 
in legislation. This seems to us to follow inevitably 
from the manner in which the scheme was received by 
the House. The debate in the Lords was of a somewhat 
gloomier tone; Lord Sydenham despaired and Lord 
Harris carped. But this should not endanger the 
proposals, unless, as is just possible, the Government’s 
bland refusal to offer any opinion of its own means that 
it is waiting to see which way the cat will jump. 


* * * 


The question of the 30,000 men recently combed out 
of agriculture for the Army has been raised again by 
the National Agricultural Council, which on Tuesday, 
under the chairmanship of Lord Selborne, unanimously 
passed a resolution protesting against any further 
withdrawals of key-men and demanding the return of 
such men already taken as are considered by County 
War Agricultural Executive Committees essential to 
cultivation during the ensuing farming year. The 
strength of this protest and demand is indisputable, 
and we trust that it is not too late for the Government 
to reconsider a decision which, even in the turmoil of 
the time when it was taken, was exceedingly difficult 
to justify. Even then Mr. Prothero’s calm admission 
that the harvest was endangered for the sake of a couple 
of divisions had a sobering effect on the most rampant of 
the “‘ take-them-all ” school; and now that the situa- 
tion on the Western front is changed, and that the 
Americans are coming over in unanticipated numbers, 
it should not be difficult for the War Cabinet to revoke 
its decision and take measures to undo its already 
serious effects. The time when the collapse of any other 
interest whatsoever had to be risked in order to provide 
soldiers has now passed, and what was a grave risk then 
is a gratuitous risk now. Repair of the injury that has 
been done will go far to prove that the optimism of 
Mr. Lloyd George’s speech was well founded: and, 
after all, Mr. George cannot always cry wolf when he 
wishes to excuse a dangerous measure, and see every- 
thing in a rosy light when it is a question of giving an 
account of his stewardship. 


* * * 


The multiplication of separate Liberal or Radical 
Parties proceeds apace. We hardly know how to 
characterise that which is clustering round Mr. Lees 
Smith, Mr. Chancellor, Mr. Joseph King and Mr. Athel- 
stan Rendall, with its barefaced adoption of some 37 
distinct items of the Labour Party’s Reconstruction 
Programme, together with the essential parts of that 
Party’s “ Memorandum on War Aims.” The decision 
of the War Cabinet in favour of “ Imperial Preference 
definitely puts an end, we assume, to the possibility of 
this group being dragged into supporting the Coalition. 
Ought it not, in order to escape extinction at the polls, 
to come over bodily to the Labour Party? The other 
new Party, of which we gather that Mr. Pringle and Mr. 
Hogge are the leaders, seems to aim at a policy of Com- 
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plete Freedom of Trade and Industry,” and the sweeping 
away of all Government interference; coupling with 
this, as we gather, some undefined “ Imperial Preference,” 
and a specially general system eT aden. This 
group seems to have what we may call Individualist 
affinities, and its proposals may coincide with those 
of the Liberal Capitalists. What is to be the attitude 
of Mr. Asquith, Mr. Runciman, Mr. McKenna and 
Mr. Herbert Samuel respectively to each of these new 
groups, to the “ Lloyd George Liberals,” and to the 
remaining remnant of the old Liberal Party seems 
still undecided. ' 


* * a 


The “ dope scandal ”’ is to be the subject of a Govern- 
ment inquiry, which may reveal extenuating or aggra- 
vating facts; but on the facts already established it 
looks very black indeed. The story is that of a company 
with an original capital of £4,000 in sixpenny shares, 
whose shareholders have obtained £14 10s. for every 
sixpence (not indeed in cash, but in the shares of a new 
one mor be and which has a Government-guaranteed 
monopoly for the manufacture of a substance—acetate of 
cellulose—indispensable for all our aeroplanes. The list 
of these fortunate shareholders was published in the 
Daily Chronicle on Monday. It includes, besides the 
Swiss-Jewish promoters (whose Swiss company has 
advertised and sold its product in Germany during the 
war), Vickers, Ltd., and its managing director, Mr. 
Harry Isaacs (brother of Lord Reading and Mr. Godfrey 
Isaacs), Mr. Eric Long (Mr. Walter Long’s son), Sir 
Sam Hughes (the Canadian Minister of Militia), Colonel 
Grant Morden (a Canadian financier associated with the 
last-named), and the Prudential Trust Co., Ltd., a 
Canadian financial house, whose London directors are 
Colonel Grant Morden and Colonel C. G. Bryan, another 
Canadian financier, whom Lord Beaverbrook has 
oe Director of Propaganda in America under the 

inistry of Information. The vast fortunes reaped by 
these promoters cannot be explained by their possessing 
any unique trade secret. There were a good many firms 
both in England and France capable of supplying 
acetate of cellulose. The value of this particular 
firm’s present interest results simply from an artificial 
monopoly conferred by the Government. How did it 
come to be conferred ? 


* * 2 


An Irish correspondent writes :—The recent spread 
of the Irish Labour movement has elicited little comment, 
but it is none the less very rapid. The Transport 
Workers’ Union—Connolly’s and Larkin’s organisation 
—no longer confining itself to the towns, carries on a 
oo among farm labourers all over the country, 
and is enormously increasing its membership. It was 
the same advanced section of Irish Labour which 
organised the spectacular general strike of last April—an 
anti-conscription demonstration. At the meeting of the 
Irish Trades Congress in Waterford this week, the senti- 
ment of Labour in Nationalist Ireland displayed itself 
plainly in the election of Mr. William O’Brien as Presi- 
dent of the Congress. Mr. O’Brien, who is not to be con- 
founded with the M.P. of the same name, is the principal 
Labour delegate to the Mansion House Conference and, 
in politics, a Sinn Feiner. His opponent for the position, 
Alderman MacCarron, who represents ‘‘ Redmondite ” 
opinion in the Irish Labour movement, only received a 
handful of votes. There was considerable discussion on 


the relations between Irish and British Labour, and 
though the opinions of the Congress were manifestly 
Separatist and Republican, Mr. O’Brien and other 
speakers eg! acknowledged the assistance rendered 
Ireland by 

crisis, 


British Labour during the Conscription 





IMPERIAL PREFERENCE 


T is officially announced that the War Cabinet, 
without discussion by the Imperial Conference, 
has decided to adopt, for the United Kingdom, 

a policy of “ Imperial Preference.” The policy is to be 
carried out by Customs Duties, which are, however 
(so Mr. Bonar Law revealed), not to be imposed on any 
foodstuffs not already subjected to them. What are 
we to make of this? Is it a deliberate act of statesman- 
ship, based on a carefully-worked-out plan, calculated 
to promote the closer unity of that “ Britannic Alliance 
into which our Empire is resolving itself? Or is it 
merely a hasty piece of “ political strategy,”’ taken up 
under sectional pressure, and intended to consolidate, 
in view of the rapidly approaching General Election, 
not the British Empire, but the Coalition bloc for which 
the Prime Minister will appeal for support at the polls ? 
Let it be noted, to begin with, that this tardy adoption 
of a policy of Imperial Preference, whatever it may 
mean, has no necessary relation to the Paris Economic 
Resolutions, which the then Allied Governments for- 
mally agreed to in June, 1916.* Those resolutions were 
in three parts. They announced, for the period of the 
war, a strict commercial boycott of enemy countries, 
enemy subjects and firms under enemy influence. They 
proposed, for the period of reconstruction after the 
war, temporary joint arrangements among the Allies, 
for mutual trading, a common conservation for them- 
selves of their aggregate natural resources, and definitely 
limited defensive measures against unfair competition by 
the countries lately in a state of war with them. Finally, 
they agreed upon certain permanent measures having 
for their object the rendering of the Allied Nations 
collectively self-sufficing so as to be independent of the 
enemy countries, and, with this view, mutually helpful 
of each other's trade, “‘ the object aimed at” being 
““to increase production within their territories as a 
whole to a sufficient extent to enable them to maintain 
and develop their economic position and independence 
in relation to enemy countries.” These resolutions (in 
which the Government of the United States has never 
yet concurred) might afford some ground for a policy of 
what we may call “ Allied Preference,” to be carried 
out by various alternative measures, among which might 
be an Allied Customs Union—an anti-Teutonie Zoll- 
verein—or a complicated system of specific Customs 
Duties with rebates to all the Allies. But the Paris 
Economic Resolutions afford no basis for (and may, 
indeed, even be inconsistent with) a policy of Imperial 
Preference—meaning, as is well understood, the con- 
cession of rebates or differential duties on commodities 
produced within the British Empire, as against those 
produced in other countries, whether now in alliance 
with us or at war. There is no suggestion that the 
desire of the British Government is to increase production 
within the territories of the Allies as a whole. The 
adoption of a policy of Imperial Preference by means 
of Customs Duties is, therefore, a new departure, and 
one which will, we may be sure, be very closely scru- 
tinised in France and the United States, in China and 
Japan. We trod on the toes of France when Mr. 
Walter Long sought, by a definite measure of Imperial 
Preference, to divert to this country the whole export 
of oil materials from our West African Colonies. It was 
subsequently announced that the War Cabinet had 
decided to admit the French oil-mills to the same 
“preference” as those in this country. With our 
resent Government it is a matter for speculation 
whether this aspect of Imperial Preference has even 
been considered. It is easy to see what delicate and 
supremely important questions will be involved. 

On the other hand, there seems no ground for the 
* Recommendations of the Economic Conference of the Allies, 
Cd. 8271. 
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criticism that a policy of Imperial Preference is neces- 
sarily inconsistent with a genuine League of Nations. 
We may ourselves believe in the superior advantages 
of untaxed imports over protective duties; but even 
the universal adoption of protective tariffs, so long as 
they were free from the vice of hostile discrimination 
against particular countries, would be in no way incon- 
sistent with loyal adhesion to a League of Nations. In 
the same way, we may take what view we please of the 
fiscal autonomy that the British Empire allows to its 
constituent parts; but there is no getting over the 
fact that France proceeds generally on the basis of 
French Colonies being parts of France, and consequently 
establishes with Algeria and some other of its depend- 
encies a mutual “ preference ’’ which goes far beyond 
anything elsewhere dreamt of. We shall, moreover, 
not easily induce the United States to refrain from 
treating Hawaii and Porto Rico, St. Thomas and 
Panama, and even the independent Republic of Cuba, 
in a very different way from that in which it treats the 
United Kingdom or Australia. When France and the 
United States join the League of Nations they will 
undoubtedly do so in respect of their whole territories, 
within the widely extended bounds of which they will 
claim complete freedom of action. The British Empire 
will have no alternative but to do the same. Whatever 
fiscal arrangements we make between the constituent 
parts of the Britannic Alliance will be our own affair. 
The difficulty in understanding the statesmanship, 
and even the common-sense, of this new departure— 
assuming that Mr. Lloyd George has any intention of 
one day embodying the proposal in actual law—lies 
in the character of our trade with our self-governing 
Dominions and our tropical dependencies. It was the 
very foundation of the Chamberlain campaign in 1903-6 
that Imperial Preference necessarily involved a tax 
on food. But we are not, so Mr. Bonar Law declares, 
to put any new tax on foodstuffs. Can it be suggested 
that the Government is contemplating, for a time when 
we shall be very short of all the raw materials of 
industry, the imposition of Customs Duties on what 
we require to get as cheaply and as abundantly as 
possible? What, then, are we going to tax in order 
to be able to give a preference to imports from other 
parts of the Empire? From the Canadian Dominion 
and Newfoundland we import various indispensable 
metallic ores, timber and wood-pulp, wheat, fish and 
lobsters, some agricultural machinery, and also—this 
we suggest as the only taxable article—furs. From 
Australia and New Zealand we get wheat and meat, 
wool, gold and other metals, timber, and also—we 
suppose this is taxable—wine. From South Africa 
we draw gold and wool, some wine and sugar, diamonds, 
and ostrich feathers. It is hard to see (as the Morning 
Post complains) how any real “ preference” can be 
extended to these colonial producers by any manipu- 
lation of the taxes on their exports of wine and sugar, 
assisted, we suppose, by new taxation of furs and 
ostrich feathers (both the raw materials of British 
industries), and even of diamonds. We might, indeed 
—at the expense of perpetuating the present exorbitant 
taxation of these commodities, which is very unpopular 
—give a preference to the tea and coffee of India and 
Ceylon over those of China and Brazil (both of them 
our present Allies, by the way, and largely the property of 
British capitalists) ; and also to the sugar and cocoa of 
the British West Indies and British West Africa over 
those of other tropical Colonies. What any such 
policy would cost the British Exchequer has, we are 
assured, never yet been worked out by the Customs 
Department or the Treasury; and the financial loss 
would be all the more bitterly resented in that the 
subsidy thus accorded to the Colonial planters would 
be in no way proportionate to their adoption of im- 
proved methods of cultivation or of treatment, but 
would accrue alike to the apathetic and backward and to 


those pioneers of the newest devices and appliances who 
already find their enterprises abundantly remunerative. 
Accepting, for the sake of argument, the desirability of 
adopting definite measures of “ preference ” to Colonial 
products, in order to draw closer together the con- 
stituent parts of the Britannic Alliance, and to render 
it, as a whole, self-sufficing, or at least independent 
of the Central Empires, we suggest that this cannot 
be done by the device of Customs Duties. We cannot 
in this way give any real advantage to Colonial pro- 
ducers as a whole without taxing both foodstuffs and 
raw materials; whilst to tax even one of the two, 
still more both of them, would be both economically 
and politically suicidal. Any such policy is negatived 
by the exceptional need of imports that we shall ex- 
perience after the war, and the world shortage that 
will prevail. We shall be glad to get all the imports 
we can in order that we may be able to resume our 
exports. Moreover, the proposed subsidy is at once 
too lavish and badly distributed. Glad as we shall be 
to increase production in all parts of the British Empire, 
and much as we ought to do to promote it, it should 
be an indispensable condition that any help that we 
can give ought to encourage and assist improved 
methods of production and increasing output, not to 
enable existing bankrupt planters to meet their losses 
by higher prices. Finally, any measures that we take 
towards these ends must be not merely consistent with 
the League of Nations that must imperatively be 
established, but also devoid of hostility or unfriendli- 
ness to the progress of other nations, and especially to 
that of all our present Allies. It is, as Mr. Walter Long 
has already found, hard to justify differential Customs 
Duties from this standpoint. 

Can we, then, do nothing in the nature of Imperial 
Preference? It is here, we suggest, that Liberal 
politicians, and most of those who oppose the present 
revival of the Chamberlain idea, make a mistake. They 
content themselves with the negation of error. The 
Paris Economic Resolutions expressly contemplated 
an extensive development, in no way inimical to the 
progress of Allied, or, indeed, even of enemy countries ; 
and in this development there is room for much that is 
properly called Imperial Preference. The Allied Gov- 
ernments, it was said, may “ have recourse either to 
enterprises subsidised, directed or controlled by the 
Governments themselves, or to the grant of financial 
assistance for the encouragement of scientific and 
technical research and the development of national 
industries and resources. In order to permit 
the interchange of their products, the Allies undertake 
to adopt measures for facilitating their mutual trade 
relations both by the establishment of direct and rapid 
land and sea transport services at low rates, and by the 
extension and improvement of postal, telegraphic and 
other communications.” It would be interesting to 
inquire how much has been done, in these two years, 
of what the British Government, among others, then 
actually undertook to do. It must be said, however, 
that none of the measures thus suggested contain in 
them any very obvious promise of increased profits to 
the existing capitalist enterprises. They point not to 
higher prices and monopolies, but to steadily increasing 
abundance and reduction of prices. They are not 
popular with the “ men of business ” who are, with so 
much self-sacrifice, helping this Administration. 

We cannot believe that, when it comes to actually 
putting it into operation, there will be any future for a 
policy of imposing Customs Duties and raising prices 
for the purpose of remitting these duties, wholly or in 
part, to the profit of particular Colonial producers. 
But for a policy of Imperial Preference there is room. 
We can imagine a statesman of great Imperial instincts, 
and not disdainful either of the lessons of experience or 
of the teachings of economic and political science, who 
should one day, without taxing the poor or subsidising 
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the wealthy, deliberately set himself to draw the British 
Empire closer together. To such a statesman the 
drawbacks and difficulties of the Empire would appear 
summed up in its mighty distances. Greatly daring, 
he might resolve, so far as Imperial intercommunication 
was concerned, gy aporend speaking, to abolish 
Time and Space. For commodities, Time and Space 
mean only freight and insurance. In order to attract 
Colonial commodities to the British market, in preference 
to any other, such a statesman might, on behalf of the 
United Kingdom, offer to bear the whole freight and 
insurance to a British port; to maintain an Imperial 
service of merchant vessels which should serve as the 
shuttles of a new web of Empire ; and to carry, equally 
free of charge, the exports of British manufacturers to 
the Colonial consumers. Such a service would cost, as 
the statesman would be advised, for a whole vear 
scarcely the equivalent of a few days’ war—little more, 
indeed, than the Exchequer would be likely to lose by 
a system of rebates and lower rates of duty—and within 
the compass of a sixpenny Income Tax. ‘The passenger 
service might be made as cheap as we pleased; even, 
under the necessary conditions and for particular 
classes, entirely free. We could, in effect, in this way, 
tow all the British Colonies into the Irish Sea, and 
make them adjacent to our own shores. And Time 
could be abolished along with Space, by the development 
of cheap cable and wireless communication, and with 
this the adoption of a Government system of remittances 
at a minimum of cost and delay. With the Australian 
and Indian Governments becoming the sole exporters of 
wheat and wool and spelter, and the British Government 
purchasing the entire output for a definite term of 
years, we need no complicated network of Customs 
Tariffs to preserve our products from enemy acquisition ; 
and with a properly developed Imperial system of 
communications, transport and remittances, either free 
or at a minimum cost, we should require no other 
“ preference ” to ensure the mutual interchange, within 
the Empire, of whatever proportion of our surplus 
products we, any of us, desired. 





HOW TO MAKE THE LEAGUE 
- ee opening battles of this war were fought 


around an idea, the idea of a war to end war. 

It becomes clearer every day now that the 
last battles will also be fought around an idea, the 
idea of a League of Nations. There is no manner of 
doubt that what the world intends to get out of this 
war is a League of Nations, a league which will end war. 
But to look into the mind of man is to look into a kalei- 
doscope of continually flickering and changing ideas. 
So now we may observe this idea of a League of Nations, 
despite its wide and solid appeal, flickering and changing 
every moment before our eyes—at one moment the vision 
of a new world of peace and amity and order, at another 
the oldest and narrowest and most bloodstained of 
diplomatic dogmas—under a new name. Those who 
have been for long, and, as they sometimes thought, 
vainly advocating the principle of a League are begin- 
ning to realise that the real difficulties and disappoint- 
ments are only beginning now when the selndinie has 
been generally accepted. And the first and perhaps 
the greatest difficulty and danger has appeared in that 
question which is already agitating many people : when 
is the League of Nations to be formed ? 

To ask, “ When shall the League be formed ?”’ is 
almost the same thing as to ask, ‘‘ How shall the League 
be formed?” Thus at the outset we get an unfortunate 
cleavage of opinion among the people who ought to 
be closely banded together in their search for the new 
international world. For on the one side are those 
who say, “ Form the League now among the Allies,” 





and on the other those who reply, “ No, the League is 
no League of Nations; it?cantbe no League to end 
war unless it be formed at the end of this war as a 
World League including the two existing belligerent 
Alliances and the neutrals.” The unfortunate part 
about this controversy is that, as in most differences of 
opinion, it does not make a clean cut and divide dis- 
tinctly the intellectual sheep from the intellectual goats. 
The reason is that what sends disputants into one 
camp or the other is sometimes a real difference over 
ends and sometimes only a difference of opinion as to 
the best way of attaining the same end. 

Let us go back to the original and the simplest idea 
behind these words, a League of Nations. The idea 
was that the League should be a League of Peace, a 
League for settling disputes pacifically by a system of 
international co-operation, in accordance with law and 
justice or compromise, and so of preventing another war. 
Now, as Viscount Grey has pointed out, if you accept 
this ideal you must accept its consequences for your 
own nation as well as for others, and those consequences 
are that nations will have to give up many things which 
in the past they have clung to tenaciously. It would 
be foolish to ignore the fact that there are many people 
in this and in other countries who accept neither the 
ideal nor its consequences. There are still quite a 
number of people who believe that arbitration and inter- 
national co-operation and government are only fit for 
pacifist Utopias, and that a healthy international world 
is one in which we shall always find the balance of 
power, the armed peace, the struggle of rising and 
falling nations, a world in which we find the “* wholesome 
state” of every nation for itself and the Devil for us all. 
Such people have obviously no pug with the idea 
of the League as a League of Peace. They may oy 
the words “ League of Nations” as part of their poli- 
tical programme because, as has been rather ingenuously 
pointed out lately, no political party can win an election 
unless it does so. And undoubtedly a number of people 
who hold these opinions are attracted by the suggestion 
that the League should be formed now by the Allies. 
Consciously or subconsciously, they are influenced by 
the thought that if the League is formed now by one 
group of belligerents it will be a League not of Peace 
but of War, a hostile alliance of the kind which has 
always existed since the four kings fought against five 
‘in the vale of Siddim which is the salt sea,”’ and that 
it may persist in this form and so prevent the creation 
of a new international system which would after the 
war embrace all the present belligerents in a League of 
Peace. 

It would be foolish to ignore this school of opinion 
and its reasons for demanding the immediate formation 
of a League. Put in its baldest form, their object is 
to keep Germany out of the League. But it would be 
equally foolish to ignore the fact that many people 
who advocate the formation of the League now among 
the Allies have nothing whatever in common with this 
school of thought. They do not want the ancien régime 
of the two armed camps and the hostile alliances camou- 
flaged as a League to enforce peace; they want a real 
League of Nations, a League of Peace; they would 
accept Viscount Grey's statement that, unless the 
League includes Germany, “there can be no League 
of Nations in the sense intended by President Wilson.” 
But, they argue, the best means of attaining that end 
is for the Allies to form the League now among them- 
selves, because if we wait until the end of the war to 
take definite steps, in the gigantic work of returning 
from war to peace, the idea of the League will be put on 
one side and forgotten. And it is in any case better 
to have an incomplete League confined to the Allies 
than no L e at all. 

The appeal of this argument is strong, simple, and 
obvious. No one can shut his eyes to the difficulties 
of constructing a new international order in the con- 
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fusion which will come upon us when the placid prob- 
lems of war give place to the far more difficult and 
ae ep problems of peace. But those who yield 
to the appeal of this argument underestimate the force 
of another. If the League be formed by either group 
of belligerents during the war, it must exclude not only 
the other group of belligerents but also the neutrals. 
That is to say, the League will be created in precisely 
that form of international association, a hostile alliance, 
which it is the object of the League to supersede. The 
objection to such a procedure does not lie merely in 
the fact that an association of this nature must imme- 
diately become suspect with the other group of belli- 
gerents, that the Central Powers and peoples will never 
enter into an alliance the whole object of which neces- 
sarily appears to be hostile to them and to their interests. 
The greatest objection is that this procedure must 
pervert and blur the real meaning and purpose of the 
idea of the League of Nations. To create a hostile 
alliance, a League of War, with the honest intention of 
turning it, when better days come, into a League of 
Peace, is to do in the international sphere exactly what 
the early Owenites did in the industrial. These simple- 
minded men had the great idea of substituting co- 
operation for capitalism, co-operative societies for 
joint-stock companies. But they thought that they 
ad insufficient capital for starting their co-operative 
societies, just as we have no peace with which to start 
our League of Peace. They therefore formed what 
were in effect joint-stock capitalist companies with 
the intention of transforming them into true co-operative 
societies with the profits which they earned. The 
transformation naturally never came. The capitalist 
company either failed or, if it flourished, remained a 
flourishing capitalist concern. The same thing will 
happen to us if we create a League of War with the 
intention of transforming it some day into a League of 
Peace ; for you cannot cast out the Devil by entering 
his service and wearing his livery. 

This, of course, does not mean that nothing should 
be done immediately by the Allied Governments 
towards the creation of a League. There is a great 
deal to be said for the demand for action at the present 
time. It is essential that the Allies should enter the 
Peace Conference not only pledged, jointly and severally, 
to the creation of a League, but also knowing both 
what they mean by the word and how they propose to 
make it a reality. This implies an immense amount 
of preliminary work on the part of the Governments. 
They must jointly study and try to arrive at some 
agreement as to the principles upon which the League 
shall be formed and the constitution which they will 
propose for it. They should also bind themselves by a 
formal treaty to create such a League at the end of the 
war. This is a very large and difficult programme of 
work which should be put in hand immediately, but 
the Governments of more than one of the Allied countries 
will certainly not put it in hand unless moved to do so 
by very firm and popular pressure. 


A GUIDE TO SAFE REBELLION 


RE was a fine song which the Southerners used 
to sing during the American Civil War. It 
began : 

I’m a good old rebel, that’s what I am, 
And for this constitution I don’t give a damn. 


It is difficult to understand the high spirits of the gentleman 
who is supposed to express himself in the song. After all, 
being a rebel is one of the dangerous trades. At least, it was 
so until Sir Edward Carson came. Perhaps, in a sense, rebels 
have in all ages aspired after safety. There is no record of 


men ever having rebelled for the love of excitement. Re- 
bellion is usually the last form of protest of those who feel 
that it is better to die than to go on submitting to injury, 
It is merely another sort of war. In some respects it is even 
more dangerous than war, since prisoners are liable to be 
shot. Hence, if a rebel loves safety, it is only in the same 
sense in which a soldier loves safety. Were his love of it 
strong enough, he would remain at home and leave rebellion 
to more daring spirits. We have heard the question discussed 
whether human beings are attracted more strongly by danger 
or by safety. We have no doubt as to the answer. The 
taste for a spice of danger is common enough among those 
who are brought up in excessive security. It is so wide- 
spread, indeed, that probably no one is entirely without it. 
The man who will not risk his body will at least risk his soul. 
The risks that are run daily even by cowards (of whom the 
forging and sneak-thieving classes are largely composed) 
suggest that Nietzsche in advising his fellow-men to live 
dangerously was carrying coals to Newcastle. To be alive is 
to run the risk of death. One can avoid it only by killing 
oneself, which is as bold a thing as Cato ever did. Even so, 
though dangers are our daily companions, few of us feel quite 
at ease in their company. Heroes ignore them, but not 
many men are heroes for twenty-four hours a day. To the 
rest of us danger is an ogre from whom we would gladly 
escape. That is why so many people invest their money 
instead of spending it, and do not drink two bottles at dinner 
as their ancestors did, and take care on the railways not to 
travel in the carriage next to the engine. 

Caution is the ruling passion of the modern world. 
Europe had never been so cautious in all her history as on the 
eve of the Great War. She was so cautious that she went 
about armed to the teeth. Even Germany, the home of the 
religion of valour, did not declare war until she had taken 
precautions that insured her, as she thought, an early entry 
into Paris, to be followed by the defeat of the French. That 
Germany miscalculated does not mean that Germany was 
not cautious. Her spy system, her strategic railways, her 
alliances—are not all these evidence of her unwillingness to 
take risks? And the longer the war goes on, the more de- 
termined are all the peoples engaged not to run any risks 
that are not absolutely necessary. The Defence of the 
Realm Act is but one proof of our hatred of danger. As a 
nation, we take steps to avoid it such as in peace time would 
seem both brutal and fussy. We inspect everyone who leaves 
the country and everyone who comes into it ; we put people 
into gaol for what a few years ago would have seemed a 
trifle; we fine them for sitting at a lighted window at the 
seaside ; we open their letters, if we have a mind to, in the 
post ; we make them declare themselves, like tickct-of-leave 
men, at every hotel or lodging-house they visit ; if they talk 
German over the telephone, they are almost certain to be 
cut off. If at heart we had any passion for living dan- 
gerously, we should put an end to all this. We should turn 
on all the lights at night, both in the coast-towns and in the 
big cities. We should rejoice in the presence of spies in our 
midst, and write odes in praise of botulism because it had 
introduced a new peril into our lives. We should give a 
gold cup to the farmer who kept the dirtiest byre and the 
most tubercular cows. We should allow lunatics to run 
chemists’ shops. In fact, the world would in 
almost every respect be different from the comparatively 
reasonable world we know. 

It is clear, then, that the love of safety being such as it 
is in the breasts of most human beings, it must require an 
unusually powerful motive to stir men into preparing for so 
dangerous an affair as rebellion. Certain great leaders of 
rebellion—Garibaldi, for instance—have succeeded in raising 
their followers to a mood of exaltation, in which they asked 
for nothing better than martyrdom for the cause. Gari- 
baldi offered his men death and wounds as their reward, and 
they were satisfied. It may be doubted if the same 
rebel expects much else. As a rule, he is poverty fighting 
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against riches, impotence against power, confusion against 
organisation, nakedness against shot and shell. All the 
successful rebellions in history have been assisted by mar- 
quises and rich men. The poor and the powerless, however 
numerous they may be, are doomed to defeat in an appeal 
to force against well-armed authority. Hence, as we should 
have expected, the average rebel must needs have in him 
something of the martyr, and rebellion is no job for the 
ordinary safety-loving man. This being so, the leaders of a 
rebellion, if they want to attract followers, will take pre- 
cautions to eliminate as many as possible of the customary 
risks. There is, for example, the risk of being shot. If one 
could abolish this risk, there is no reason why rebellion 
should not become as popular a sport as football. Among 
all the famous rebels in history we can recall the name of 
only one who succeeded in eliminating this risk almost 
entirely. So largely did he do so, indeed, that a Nation- 
alist writer, Mr. Thomas Johnson, has just compiled A 
Handbook for Rebels: A Guide to Successful Defiance of the 
British Government, which consists altogether of extracts 
from the speeches of Sir Edward Carson, his captains and 
his kings. We doubt if in the future any rebellion will 
ever be run on the old risky lines. No one but a fool would 
put his head into a noose when rebellion may as easily be 
made to lead to a dinner at the Ritz, withdukes and mar- 
quises and generals as one’s fellow-rebels. Carping critics, 
perhaps, will protest that, had any other rebel done what 
Sir Edward Carson did, he would have been prosecuted 
for tampering with the loyalty of the Army and Navy. 
Even as long ago as 1911, Sir Edward boasted that thousands 
were burning to imitate a Commander in the Royal Navy 
who had offered his services to Ulster, and in 1918 he de- 
clared: “I tell them that we have pledges and promises 
from some of the greatest Generals in the Army that when 
the time comes, and if it is necessary, they will come over 
and help us.” ‘The Army are with us,” Sir Edward also 
told his followers in the same year; and obviously, if a 
rebel chief can get the Army on his side, all the risks will 
be run not by his followers but by those who oppose them. 
Sir Edward deserves great credit for the resolution with which 
he took steps to make the pursuit of rebellion so safe that 
it became infinitely safer for an Ulster Protestant to be a 
rebel than to be anything else. He made alliances with 
the rich and powerful. He entered into an alliance with all 
England except the people. Mr. Bonar Law pledged the 
support of the Unionist party, and announced that in their 
view Ulstermen “ would be justified by all means in their 
power, including force, in resisting.”” Property and privilege, 
with their Press, hastened to take the same side. Sir 
Edward, indeed, had made a league which, if his boast was 
true, included practically everybody in these islands except 
an unarmed English democracy, an unarmed Irish demo- 
cracy, and some unarmed Cabinet Ministers. No wonder 
the Earl of Clanwilliam was able to proclaim in the Daily 
Express a month before Germany flung herself at the throat 
of Belgium: “If war” [he meant civil war in Ulster] 
“did break out it would probably be a war of extermi- 
nation. We have the Nationalists sandwiched between 
our fcrces, and they have only a few old guns to rely upon. 
They could not possibly have a chance.” When the Germans 
a few weeks later began to conduct a war of partial exter- 
mination in some German towns, we have no doubt the 
noble Earl was quite shocked. However, to be a rebel is 
to be above the law: to be an Ulster rebel was to be beyond 
good and evil. ‘‘ Don’t be afraid of illegalities,”’ Sir Edward 
Carson counselled his followers. And indeed they had 
nothing to fear unless there is really such a thing as Nemesis. 

Lord French declared the other day in Dublin—it was to 
an assembly of Boy Scouts, we think—that “‘ they should 
stamp on any form of rebel as they would on a poisonous 
insect.” Does this mean that Nemesis is about to overtake 
Sir Edward Carson at last? Horace once said something 
about “ retribution with halting footstep.” It was certainly 
a cunning idea on the part of Lord French to think of using 





the Boy Scouts to compass Sir Edward’s destruction. They 
are almost the only armed body in these islands with whom 
Sir Edward does not seem to have had any communica- 
tions. For ourselves, however, we believe Sir Edward will 
find some way of escape. He bears a charmed life. His 
debauch of sedition was one of the contributory causes of 
the European War and the leading cause of the Sinn Fein 
rebellion in Ireland, but he has never received any punish- 
ment for all this beyond being Sir Edward Carson. And, 
perhaps, as a pioneer, he deserves our praise rather than our 
censure. He is the pioneer of safe rebellion—a discovery 
scarcely less astonishing than radium or the aeroplane or 
the South Pole. Not in all history has there been a cam- 
paign of sedition with the same record as his. ‘“‘ There is 
not,”’ says Mr. Johnson, “on record throughout the long 
story of this armed challenge to constituted authority in 
Ulster a single execution, imprisonment, deportation, pro- 
secution, or even a police baton charge.” It was a mis- 
calculation that at the end of it all there was a European 
war. It is generally suggested by their enemies that the 
Ulstermen had some relations with Germany, and that they 
got their rifles cheap through Krupp’s. Is this story true ? 
If not, why are not the facts about the purchases of rifles 
told? Major Crawford, the hero of the gun-running at 
Larne, has said: “ If they were put out of the Union .. . 
he would infinitely prefer to change his allegiance right over 
to the Emperor of Germany or anyone else who had got a 
proper and stable Government.”” Perhaps General Hickman, 
M P., could throw some light on the mystery. He declared 
in December, 1913: ‘‘ You may be quite certain that these 
men [the Ulstermen] are not going to fight with dummy 
muskets. They are going to use modern rifles and ammuni- 
tion, and they are being taught to shoot. I know because I 
buy the rifles myself. I won’t tell you where I get them 
from.”” No, he never did. But one would like to know. If 
the Nationalist contention is true that the Ulstermen had 
on their side Germany, as well as all the other powerful 
forces and parties we have enumerated, it is no wonder the 
politicians felt safe in making those bloodthirsty speeches. 
Why, it was the eleven armed men of Dean Swift’s satire 
putting to flight the single man in his shirt. That sort of 
thing is not rebellion in the old-fashioned sense of the word. 
It is more like bullying. It is a sport. We regret to see that 
Lord French has made up his mind to stop it. 


ELIZABETHAN WAR PENSIONS 


UR War Pensions are already costing us many mil. 

() lions. The estimate for the present financial year 

is £41,500,000. The matter is one which touches 

the honour of the country as well as the pocket of every indi- 

vidual taxpayer. Only by a right system can both be safe- 

guarded, and the whole business is worthy of very serious 
consideration. 

People are apt to believe it is a new business which has 
never before received the attention of Parliament, but as a 
matter of fact there are a large number of statutes bearing on 
the subject. Business men are inclined to think researches 
into the past are of little value to the present. But our 
Elizabethan ancestors were clear thinkers and _ practical 
business men, and as during the whole of that long reign 
the maimed and disabled soldier had definite rights of pen- 
sion, there is some purpose in studying the principles upon 
which the Elizabethans legislated and the practical procedure 
of their pension administration. 

Readers of Bishop Percy’s Reliques of Ancient Poetry 
may remember the ballad of “ Brave Lord Willoughbey.” 
Peregrine Bertie, Lord Willoughbey of Eresby distinguished 
himself at the siege of Zutphen in 1586, and was made 
General of the English Forces in the United Provinces on the 
recall of the Earl of Leicester. He was a very popular soldier, 
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and died in 1601. The ballad describes some “ famous fight 
in Flanders ” and ends on a very modern note : 
To the soldiers that were maimed 
And wounded in the fray, 
The queen allowed 2 pension 
Of fifteen pence a day ; 
And from all costs and charges 
She quit and set them free : 
And this she did all for the sake 
Of brave lord Willoughbey. 


If there is any truth in the suggestion that the ballad was 
written in 1588,then Her Majesty must at this period have 
been paying the money out of her own pocket, Historians, 
however, agree that parsimony was her pet hobby, so that 
possibly the ballad was of later origin; but in any case she 
lost no time in planting the liability on to other shoulders, 
though the ballad-singers continued for all time to credit her 
with the generosity of the allowance. 

Elizabeth had governed without a Parliament for four 
years when in February, 1593, being in want of money, it 
became necessary to summon a new one, and it is this Par- 
liament that passed the first English War Pensions Act, 
Grose in his Military Antiquities refers only to a statute of 
1601, and the earlier statute seems to have been ignored by 
modern writers. There were, however, three statutes passed 
in this reign concerning pensions: 85 Eliz. c, 4, 39 Eliz. c, 
21, and 43 Eliz. c. 3. The first laid down general principles 
and outlined a procedure ; the second was an amending Act, 
and the third reorganised pension affairs and became the 
chief authority on the subject for many years, 35 Eliz, 
c. 4 (1593) is entitled “‘an Act for relief of Soldiers,” The 
word pension as applied to such relief is, of course, quite 
modern, and is used in this article merely for convenience, 
The preamble should interest us to-day, and runs as follows : 
‘For as much as it is agreeable with Christian Charity 
Policy and the honour of our Nation that such as have since 
the 25th day of March anno 1558 adventured their lives and 
lost their limbs or disabled their bodies or shall hereafter 
adventure their lives lose their limbs or disable their bodies 
in the defence and service of Her Majesty and the State 
should at their return be relieved and rewarded to the end 
that they may reap the fruit of their good deserving and 
others may be encouraged to perform the like endeavours,”’ 

The duty of relieving soldiers is here seen to be a national 
one, based upon Christian principles, policy and the honour 
of the nation; and by rewarding the well-deserving it is 
understood that not only will justice be done, but that the 
effect on others will be to make them ready to render service. 
It will be noticed that this scheme is retrospective, and is to 
date back to March 25, 1558, the then New Year’s Day of 
the year of the Queen’s accession. 

In 1601, when the new Act was passed, it is described as 
“ An Act for the necessary relief of Soldiers and Mariners,” 
and the preamble says, “‘ it is now found more needful than 
it was . . . to provide relief and maintenance to Soldiers 
and Mariners . . . in respect the number of the said soldiers 
is so much the greater by how much her Majesty’s just and 
honourable defensive wars are increased,”’ 

Mariners as well as soldiers were made pensionable in the 
original Act, but it remained for Parliament in Cromwell’s 
day to extend the right of pension to the widows and children 
of sailors and soldiers who had lost their lives in the war. 
The important point in all these statutes, for modern 
readers, is that in the days of Elizabeth and Cromwell the 
right of a maimed or sick discharged sailor or soldier was a 
statutory right, and not, as it is with us to-day, a claim on 
personal charity, or public funds in the shape of Royal 
Bounty, distributed at the discretion of Government 
officials. 

The procedure of collecting the pension fund and paying 
it to the soldiers and mariners was comparatively simple. 
As we should say nowadays, it was thrown on the rates, 
Every parish was charged with a weekly sum of not more 
than 10d. a week and not less than 2d., the average of all the 


parishes in one district one with another not to exceed 6d. 
a week. This fund was under the direction of Quarter Ses- 
sions. The parishioners agreed among themselves as to the 
amount of taxation they should bear, or it was settled by the 
churchwardens and constables, or in default by the Justice 
of the Peace for the parish. On refusal of payment there was 
a right to distrain to recover the amount. The money col- 
lected was paid to the High Constable and by him to two 
Justices of the Peace, who were elected treasurers. These 
held office for a year and passed their accounts at Easter 
Quarter Sessions before their brother magistrates. 

Every soldier or mariner who had been in Her Majesty's 
pay who was “ hurt or maimed or grievously sick” had to 
make his claim to the treasurer of the county of his birth. 
Then the treasurers, ‘‘ according to the nature of his hurt and 
the commendation of his service,” made him a temporary 
grant for present necessities until the next Quarter Sessions. 
Here the Justices made an “ instrument of grant” which 
declared once for all his pension right, and this was to endure 
as long as the Act remained in force and the pensioner con- 
tinued to live, unless the Justices in Quarter Sessions revoked 
or altered it. 

The limits of amount were not over-generous. £10 per 
annum to any who “ had not borne office,” / £15 to “ one 
that hath borne office under the degree of Lieutenant,” 
and £20 to any who attained that rank. 

Another important provision of the statute was that any- 
one remiss or negligent in the collection of the sums of 
money and the making of payments was liable to be fined, 
and the fines went to swell the pension fund. In the larger 
towns corporation officers executed the Act, and there were 
special provisions relating to London. 

The Elizabethan war pensions scheme was in many ways 
superior to anything we have yet thought out. It was not a 
measure of charity, but was based on a statutory right en- 
forceable by a Court of Competent Jurisdiction. The pen- 
sioner’s rights were defined and granted to him by a legal 
instrument which could only be altered by a court of law. 
If this order was not obeyed by the officials entrusted by 
Parliamént with carrying it out, they could be fined for any 
act of neglect. 

The statute of 48 Elizabeth c. 3 fell into disuse after the 
Restoration, though Blackstone in 1769 refers to it as an 
existing statute. Like many another good English right, it 
was referred to in text-books long after it had ceased to be 
effective in practice. Theoretically it was the English law 
of war pensions until 1868, when it was swept away by the 
Statute Law Revision Act. 

It is not, of course, suggested that the Elizabethan system 
would be acceptable at the present day; but a study of 
these statutes leads one to believe that on the lines of clearly 
defined legal rights and decentralised administration the 
way out of some of our pension difficulties may be 
arrived at. : 

We are too apt to accept as an excuse for confusion and 
mismanagement that the subject to be dealt with is new and 
full of insuperable difficulties which the mind of official man 
has never had an opportunity of examining. This is cer- 
tainly not true of war pensions. It is cheering to remember 
that our Parliamentary ancestors three hundred years ago 
faced the same problems that are with us to-day and pro- 
duced a system suitable to their own time and based on 
sound legal and business principles well worthy of our 
further consideration. Epwarp Parry. 


MEDICAL EDUCATION 


ERY certainly, and ever more readily, _ we 
are witnessing the evolution of medicine from 
individualism to communism. The practitioner 


of the past and “recent present” learnt his art by 
apprenticeship and ‘ walking the hos pitals. When 
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qualified he put up his plate somewhere, and might expect 
to prosper on disease, and make a living out of dying for 
the rest of his days. He had very little concern with 
the State and its laws, except that which gave him a status 
as a practitioner. Ill persons consulted and paid him 
for his services, and also, in most cases, for his drugs. Calling 
himself a doctor, he was in large degree a druggist, and 
made much of his livelihood accordingly. In real honour 
and usefulness he yaried according to his character—like 
the rest of us. The best of such practitioners were, and 
are, among the noblest of men, their patients’ earthly 
providences, the salt of society; the worst were, oot 
are, parasites upon parasites, such as that kind of country 
doctor who declines to scrape a child’s adenoids, professing 
knowledge above such a crude procedure—because he well 
knows that as long as that septic mess remains there the 
child will be an easy source of income to him, whereas 
without such a focus of disease the youngster would flourish, 
and be worth no more to him than any other healthy 
erson. 

And now the whole basis of this profession, with all 
its saintliness and sin, is being raised to another plane. 
It is being socialised. Instead of the doctor who must 
starve if his fellows thrive, we are evolving a profession 
which begins to serve the social function defined long 
ago by Ruskin :* 

Five great intellectual professions, relating to daily necessities 
of life, have hitherto existed—three exist necessarily, in every 
civilised nation ; 

The Soldier’s profession is to defend it. 
The Pastor’s to teach it. 

The Physician’s to keep it in health. 
The Lawyer's to enforce justice in it. 
The Merchant’s to provide for it. 

We see the soldier and the merchant at their work to-day ; 
we must ask the Lord Chaneellor or somebody how the 
lawyers are getting on in the realisation of Ruskin’s 
conception; and we begin to see how the doctor, which 
means teacher, of the future is assuming functions 
which Ruskin ascribed to the pastor and the physician. 
The conditions of medical practice are rapidly and 
permanently changing. The medical man is becoming 
a servant of the State, in large degree responsible thereto, 
paid thereby, and administering its numerous and increasing 
laws for its own maintenance and protection. Every 
day the State needs him, of the right kind, more and more — 
as, for instance, in the persons of the 1,300 doctors in the 
School Medical Service, which only came into existence 
a decade or so ago. Clearly the State must concern itself 
with the supply and training of these necessary servants. 

To some little extent it does so. Thus, Sir George Newman 
—as Medical Assessor to the Universities Branch of the 
Board of Education—has just published an invaluable 
Memorandum,} which should be studied by every serious 
citizen. The Board helps medical schools with money 
to some extent, and accordingly looks into their conduct. 
It is unfortunate that the present survey could not have 
dealt with the whole country—so that Edinburgh, for 
instance, where the author was a student, and which 
has so much to teach us, is mentioned only in an allusion 
or two. But the main facts are clear enough, and may 
be recognised without question. No one who knows, 
and is honest, will dispute any but the quaestiunculae of 
this Memorandum. 

London is the real problem. Here are the numbers 
of students—though numbers fast declining for years 
past. Here are the numerous hospitals, the numbers 
of leading practitioners, the immense wealth, the un- 
paralleled abundance and variety of “ clinical material.” 





*Unto this Last, Chapter I., ‘‘ The Roots of Honour.” 

tSome Notes on Medical Education in England: A Memorandum 
addressed to the President of the Board of Education by Sir George 
Newman, K.C.B., M.D., F.R.C.P. (Cd. 9124. 9d. net.) 








Nowhere in the world should there be anything to equal 
medical education in this metropolis. Alas for the 
reality! The waste of clinical opportunities, both for 
teaching and research, is appalling. Though the funda- 
mental necessity is a university education in medicine, 
and though a merely technical education becomes less 
adequate every day, what can be expected when this colossal 
city has not, even yet, a university that is a university? 
Even before the war education had fallen far behind the 
level of science, and what shall be said to-day, when four 
years of war’s necessities and opportunities have advanced 
science in unprecedented fashion ? 

Take the single instance of pharmacology, which is 
typical. If the so-called doctor is to be little more than 
a druggist, at least let him be a good druggist. The 
foundation of drug-therapeutics must clearly be the science 
of pharmacology, which studies the actions of drugs upon 
the normal body. This is a modern science, practically 
founded in the second half of the nineteenth century- 
though mankind has been swallowing drugs since time 
immemorjal. Yet Sir George says truly of pharmacology 
and therapeutics that ‘ with one or two exceptions both 
subjects are neglected throughout the English medical 
schools. First, they are neglected in themselves. There 
is only one complete pharmacological institute in London, 
that at University College, opened under the direction of 
Professor Cushny in 1912; there are not half a dozen 
full-time teachers of the subject in the whole country.” 

And now the inevitable has happened. Just as our 
leading physiologist, now Sir Edward Schifer, left University 
College for Edinburgh in 1899, so Professor Cushny has 
followed him now. In the interval, to name only the 
first two instances that oecur, Professor Robinson has 
left Birmingham and Professor Lorrain Smith has left 
Manchester, for the Chairs of Anatomy and Pathology 
in Edinburgh respectively. Why? Not, I faney, for 
love of 

the clouded Forth, 
The gloom that saddens Heaven and Karth, 
The bitter East, the misty summer, 
And gray metropolis of the North. 


No; it is for the eminently simple reason that in Scotland, 
which has been vastly better educated than England for 
centuries, the teacher is valued and honoured. These 
chairs are the plums of the profession. Only one teacher 
of medicine in England recejves for teaching any such 
income as they offer, and he is a free-lance, whom no 
university pays. The resources for teaching and research 
available for these fortunate few would draw them north 
in any case. Not that Edinburgh can afford to take it 
easy, assuming that she can always command the best men. 
If Scotland believes in learning, and will pay for it, and 
profit accordingly, so do the United States. The absolutely 
first-class man, with the teacher’s instinct, which is to 
learn and teach, learn and teach, so that none can say 
which he is doing, for he is always doing both, is already 
being tempted across the Atlantic, where salaries and 
opportunities are such as are very difficult to resist, even 
if one ought to resist them. A Carrel leaves Paris, a Dakin 
leaves Leeds, to cross the ocean, and the Carrel-Dakin 
method results from their natures multiplied by American 
nurture. And, of course, the students will go where the 
best teachers are. 

If teaching your students is merely a side-show, or 
a stepping-stone, badly paid, but inevitable if you aspire 
to the status which will bring wealthy patients to your 
consulting-rooms, what kind of teaching will it be 
especially if your aptitude for teaching be a minus quantity ? 
Everyone knows that this sort of thing is the curse of the 
London medical schools; and so it must continue, whilst 
they decline in size and prestige, unless and until the 
traditional English attitude towards the teaching profession, 
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in all its planes and branches, is revolutionised. We 
are losing and—unless we learn in time—will soon 
have lost everything by the attitude towards knowledge 
of which my present theme merely furnishes one illustration. 
For medical education in England we need the best 
educators, whom we must find and retain and utilise by 
giving them the status, the means of life and of work which 
are theirs in the Scottish Universities and, now still more, 
in the United States. 

Intensely interesting questions arise as to the details 
of the curriculum—the saving of time from botanical 
types (but not at all from general biology) from anatomical 
detail, from pharmacy and pharmacognosy, for the more 
necessary and newer subjects, above all for preventive 
medicine. On all these themes, and more, Sir George 
writes like the master he is. I have no space in which 
to follow him. Only let it be said that no formula exists, 
nor ever will, for making the perfect doctor, nobly planned, 
to warn, to comfort, and command. He must be born 
and made. But, at least, the making should be entrusted 
to the very choice of devotees; until some day the State 
has in its service a profession of men not a few of whom 
may read the life of Balzac’s ‘‘ Benassis ” without shame. 

LENS. 


OBSERVATIONS 


HE anti-alien hunt has quietened down now to mere 
committee-work, which will be more fairly done 
than the Yellow Press work. Moreover, the Yellow 

Press is getting rather tired of aliens, and indeed, recognising 
_ that the pros and cons of propaganda have to be handled 
with a certain amount of care for special reasons, is rather 
out of a job. After a not inconsiderable experience of com- 
mittee-work I have come to the conclusion that the com- 
mittee is on the whole a pretty favourable specimen of 
British institutions, though—heaven knows !—I have sat on 
some bad ones from time to time. The curious thing about 
anti-alienism is its patchiness. If, for example, a butcher 
has an alien name he will, as a rule, either change it or put his 
shutters up or get his shop wrecked. But in music Britons 
still seem positively to find not the slightest discomfort in 
alien names. I discovered in my house the other day a piece 
of popular music (introduced there by devotees of the dance) 
which bore the following names :—J. L. Sacks, Otto Harbach, 
Louis A. Hirsch, Witmark and Feldman. I have nothing 
whatever against any of these writers and purveyors of 
verse and melody. I doubt not that they are all as purely 
devoted to the Allied cause as I am myself. But I have a 
sort of suspicion that if my own name had happened to be 
any one of the above five there would have been a mighty 
row about me in the stunt newspapers. 


* * * 


The comb-out in the departments proceeds gingerly. It 
is far easier to comb-out a munition works than a Govern- 
ment department. Still, the comb-out proceeds. People of 
pacifist principles in the early forties are not in the least 
pleased at the prospect of being removed from their long- 
established dug-outs. I know of one such man who went 
furiously to his doctor in the sure hope of a bad report 
which he could hand on to the Medical Board. The doctor 
failed to hit on any physical defect worth twopence in the 
whole of the man’s organism, and he said so plainly. ‘‘ But,”’ 
added the doctor, “if you like I can give you a certificate 
that you’re insane.” 


* * * 


The East Coast has come into its own again. But you will 
never get a boarding-house keeper on the East Coast to admit 
that he is not entitled to compensation from the special 
funds. Frinton-on-Sea is for this month the most fashionable 
cog in Britain. I am told that a house was recently let there 
or £300 for August. Star actresses and star peeresses 
mingle at Frinton, and I am not quite sure that landlords in 
Frinton have not been offered O.B.E.’s in exchange for a 


brief shelter. Other pleasure cities, less exclusive, are also 
crowded out. I had speech the other day with a man who 
knew a man who had spent over £5 in fares to a breezy 
resort and had had to return to town the same evening 
because not even the sleeping accommodation of a billiard 
table was left in the entire borough. Excursionists, even 
ladies, have been thankful to travel east in guards’ vans. It 
was apropos of such a convoy that a desperately facetious 
colonel, whose manners had been ruined by the adulation of 
subs, cried out in a loud voice: ‘ Porter, don’t forget all 
this baggage here.’ And the manners of that colonel have 
been imitated by landladies and shopkeepers on the East 
Coast. For landladies and shopkeepers are sometimes apt 
to resemble taxi-drivers and the keepers of theatre box- 
offices, in that prosperity may render them a trifle haughty. 
A shopkeeper said to a friend of mine, in response to a request 
to oa: “Food! We can’t feed you. We've only got 
enough for ourselves. You’re just like a swarm of blooming 
locusts.” 
* cy * 

I hear that in the autumn there is to be a platform cam- 
paign against the censorship, and especially against the re- 
strictions on freedom of speech. Material will not be lacking. 
But good judgment in the use of the material may be lacking. 

* * * 


The following is from the Times :—‘‘ We shall not find a 
permanent peace unless we disabuse our minds of this 
modern superstition that sovereignty is the eternal, inde- 
feasible, indispensable, and absolute property of the national 
State. . . . The State is'the ablest architect of modern 
and material ruin that man has yet produced. . . . A 
League of Nations to prohibit international war is an indis- 
pensable foundation for our future peace . but that 
League cannot be a League of national States claiming a 
sovereign right to merge within themselves the nationalities 
they contain.” Rather unlike the Times, you will say! 
Just so, but it is from the Literary Supplement to the Times, 
one of the ablest opponents of Northcliffian thought in the 
whole of Fleet Street. SARDONYX. 


Correspondence 
STRIKES 


To the Editor of Tux NEw STATESMAN. 

Str,—As no other of your readers writes to comment on your 
article (in your issue of July 27th) on ‘* The Trouble in the Engineer- 
ing Industry,”” may I ask you to answer one question as to it? 

I will assume that all the statements were true which it makes 
as to the failure of the Government to keep its pledges, and I 
will assume the truth also of the charges of bad faith with the 
workers, which it almost openly makes. The public has no 
means of judging these. 

But, even with this assumption, was a strike against the 
National Government the only, or the right, remedy? Ought 
it to have been resorted to before every other means for remedy 
of grievances had been tried, which Parliament or the Press 
affords ? I know that in these days neither Parliament nor the 
Press is quite free. But a reasoned statement of the grievances 
your article implies, signed by responsible leaders, could not 
have been either suppressed or ignored. / 

The seriousness of the engineers’ strike seems to me to lie in 
the fact that it shows a readiness on the part of a large section 
of the community to take the law into its own hands, and to 
endeavour to right its own wrongs in its own way, regardless of 
national interests or long-established methods. Such action 
seems subversive of all order in a community. It would commend 
tself to those who seek a revolution ; but surely, on the eve of 
the election of the most democratic Parliament this country has 


' ever seen, it is neither truly democratic nor truly patriotic. 


My question, then, is, do you really justify the action of the 
men in striking? ‘Your article, I think, contained no hint of 
condemnation.—Yours, etc., 

J. Wetits, Warden of Wadham. 

Wadham College, Oxford. 

August 5. 

[We neither justified nor condemned. If condemnation could 
do any good, there was quite enough of it elsewhere to enlighten 
the men. What we attempted to do was to explain—to explain 
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how it is that men, most of them as “ pro-war” as the Warden 
or ourselves, can be exasperated into action which adversely 
affects the Allied cause. Granted similar conditions and: similar 
tactless handling, the same thing will happen again. We do 
not want it to happen again.—Eb. N.S.] 


THE STUDY OF MODERN LANGUAGES 


To the Editor of Tue New SraresMan. 

Srr,—The writer of the article in your issue of July 20th, 
as well as readers of Taz New SraresmMan, may like to know 
that his suggestion that the Report “‘ would be more convenient 
to read if it were printed as a book” has been anticipated. 
The Report is now on sale in book form (ls. 9d. net). The 
absence of an index, criticised in your article, is largely 
compensated for by the way in which the Conclusions and 
Recommendations are set out with full references to the body 
of the Report. Your article, I feel sure, will persuade many 
that the Report is attractive as well as valuable reading, and 
I venture on the suggestion that readers may find it convenient 
to look through the Conclusions and Recommendations first. 

I should like to call attention to a few points which concern 
the general public in the Conclusions. The prospects of Modern 
Studies depend on the esteem of the general public (11). If 
less talent passed into the world untrained, we believe that 
there would be brains enough for all the studies that are needed 
for national purposes (19). Any language that is taught should 
receive an adequate allowance of time. Otherwise the time 
given will be wasted (29). Late entry, early learning, entry 
at irregular times, are evils which especially impair the efficient 
teaching of languages (32). Entrance scholarships to the 
Universities should not be given for Modern es alone, 
but for scholarly knowledge of the language, the history, and 
the literature taken together (34). In no University and for 
no country is there any adequate provision for Modern Studies 
in the history and economics of great national areas (36). The 
direction of Modern Studies in our Universities should be in 
the hands of British Scholars (38). But foreign assistants, 
employed on a temporary basis and working under the direction 
of the Professor, are a most valuable adjunct to any School 
of Modern Studies (89). To call forth a proper supply of well- 
qualified teachers in every subject, pay and prospects need 
further and substantial improvement, especially in Modern 
Studies, for which preparation must be long and expensive (48). 
In the Recommendations I should like to draw special attention 
to the section For the Business Community. 

The public, especially parents and business men, may now 
reasonably be expected, as good parents, good business men, 
and good citizens, to examine or re-examine the value of Modern 
Studies in relation to their children, their business, and the 
nation ; to form a clear idea of what knowing a language means 
(not only ability to understand the spoken and written language, 
and ability to speak and write it, but knowledge of the history 
and literature, the life and ways, the economics of the nation) ; 
to know what standard students in schools and Universities 
may reasonably be expected to attain at various stages of 
instruction ; to consider the conditions (e.g., entry, hours of 
study, teaching staff) necessary to secure a reasonable standard. 
To secure important results closer co-operation is needed 
between parents, business men, teachers, and educational 
authorities. It involves activity on the part of each of them, 
not passive acceptance of what is as the best that is possible. 
Besides individual, local, and sectional activity, it involves 

&@ concentration of activity, with a centre of information, in 
a body like the Modern Language Association. 

I am not writing here as an official of the Association or as 
a teacher of modern languages, but as a member of the 
community. The value of Modern Studies, I take it, has 
been proved. The problem now before us is how to secure 
this value for the individual, the business man, and the nation. 
If the scholar has often insisted too exclusively on the disinterested 
value of his work, others have insisted too exclusively on the 
utilitarian value of language study. Both parties need to set 
out their aims more fully. The popular notion, ¢.g., of the 
equipment in modern languages of the commercial traveller 
is ludicrously inadequate, and explains partly our comparative 
failure in the art of selling in competition with rivals of other 
nationality. All parties need to be brought into touch, to 
know one another by working together, locally, sectionally, 
and, the logical conclusion, centrally.—Yours, etc., 

H. L. Hurron. 
July 25th. 





BRITISH MUSIC 


To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 

Srir,—In your current issue is a long article upon my recently 
published Introduction to British Music. I do not mind the 
author's abuse, but he bases this upon what profess to be quota- 
tions, and are really either nothing of the sort or else are brief 
passages torn from their original context and thrust into another 
which gives them an utterly different sense. 

(1) As an example, take the following, in which your critic 
refers to what I say on Parry, Stanford and Mackenzie: “ To 
pretend that these men represent England in the sense that 
Beethoven, Schumann and Wagner represent Germany is to 
insult England.” 

This is to hold me up as a fool, and I am justified in asking 
you to give the passage on which the statement appears to be 
based. It is the following innocent little remark : “* By a cyrious 
freak, England, Scotland and Ireland are represented in these 
composers ; and, despite other influences, national traits come 
pretty boldly into their work.” 

Surely I need not point out the utter) dissimilarity of the 
two statements, but I must add that the idea of comparison 
with Beethoven, Schumann and Wagner does not occur anywhere 
in my pages. (I have a passage in which I state that “ Parry, 
Mackenzie and Stanford represent the nineteenth century renas- 
cence of British music,” but there is nothing in this to justify 
your critic’s implication.) 

(2) Similarly misleading is the statement that I mention 
Cowen but do not mention Coleridge Taylor. On page 112 it is 
made perfectly clear that the book stops short at the Elgar- 
Bantock generation and that “the younger men” are reserved 
for treatment in a further book. (“To go into a description 
of the varied and already fruitful efforts of the younger composers 
would be either to add a very long chapter to this work, or else a 
mere catalogue of names which could serve no purpose.”) A 
writer on the Commonwealth period is not to be blamed for the 
omission of names that belong to the reign of Charles IT. 

(3) A further point may be mentioned. I am quoted as 
saying, “ No nation can do great deeds if it lacks faith in itself, 
and when Bennett appeared English musicians thanked God 
and took courage.” The quotation of this passage, without con- 
text, and the remarks made upon it, are calculated to give the 
impression that (like Schumann) I am an admirer of Sterndale 
Bennett’s music per se, and it will hardly be believed that my 
treatment of this composer begins, “The star of the period (so 
far as it has one) is Sterndale Bennett. The trouble is, that 
the star never fully rose.” I go on to say that “ his instrumental 
music ought still to be heard occasionally,” but that “ his cantatas 
have more properly fallen into neglect.” (The italics are, of course, 
not in the book.) 

The sentence your critic quotes is from a long passage in which 
I point out that until Bennett appeared “ as many as fifteen or 
twenty [Philharmonic] Concerts would be given without a single 
piece by a British composer. And this is a society of British 
professional musicians!’ The whole tenor of the passage 
is that the German adulation of Bennett led to a corresponding 
British recognition of him, and a consequent removal of the 
tacit prohibition of the London concert halls, ‘“‘ No Englishman 
need apply ’—the removal of this prohibition being obviously 
a good thing. 

Fair criticism I welcome, but your critic’s article does not 
come under this head. He has given your readers a totally 
wrong impression of my book—or rather of the one chapter of it 
at which he has given some sort of a hurried glance. (From 
his review not one of your readers can have guessed the scope 
of the book, which, after a chapter on British Folk Music, sketches 
briefly the whole development of British Music from the tenth 
century to near the end of the nineteenth.) 

Readers who have access to a file of your paper may care to 
turn up the issues of May 6th and May 20th, 1916. In the 
first of these the same writer blames me for editorial support, in a 

certain number of my paper The Music Student, of an obsolete 
and academic view of what are technically called ** false relations.”’ 
In the second of these issues I point out that there had been no 
editorial reference whatever in my paper to “ false relations.” Yet 
he never withdrew !—Yours, etc., Percy A. SCHOLES. 

The Authors’ Club, Whitehall Court, S.W. 

July 29th. 


[Our contributor writes: Although Mr. Scholes suggests 
that the passages I have taken from his book “ profess to be 
quotations, and are really nothing of the sort or else are brief 
passages torn from their original context,” he does not give one 
example of what professes to be a quotation and is not. That 
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they were torn from their original context I grant, andit may be 
that the impression they gave me was not what was intended 
by their author. However, Mr. Scholes admits stating that 
* Parry, Mackenzie and Stanford represent the nineteenth-century 
renascence of British music.” My contention is that Parry, 
Mackenzie and Stanford do not represent a renascence of British 
music, that their music is an academic production derived from 
Germany, and that it breaks no new ground and cannot be called 
national. I further deny that there has been any renascence of 
British music during the nineteenth century, or that their music 
is any more British than Sterndale Bennett’s itself. 1 did not 
quote “ No nation can do great deeds if it lacks faith in itself, 
and when Bennett appeared English musicians thanked God and 
took courage ” in order to imply that Mr. Scholes admires Stern- 
dale Bennett’s music, but as an example of what I thought was 
lamentable nonsense. Any English musician who thanked God 
and took courage when Bennett arrived would be, I contend, a 
poor, spiritless copier of other men’s ideas—in short, just the sort 
of composer England had during the nineteenth century. The 
German adulation of Bennett, says Mr. Scholes, led to a corre- 
sponding British recognition of him, and a consequent removal of 
the tacit prohibition of the London concert halls, “ No Englishman 
need apply,” This, remarks Mr, Scholes, was “ obviously a good 
thing.” Now, it will make my position clearer if I say that this 
is another example of the superficial thinking characteristic of 
Mr. Scholes’s book. If a musical public is so snobbish and effete 
as to suffer the prohibition ‘* No Englishman need apply,” what 
is gained by educating an Englishman in Germany to become such 
a good imitation of a minor German as to render the prohibition 
inapplicable to him and his followers ? Does Mr. Scholes imagine 
that if an English composer of real genius had arisen the prohi- 
bition would not have becn enforced against him? Of course it 
would, and Sterndale Bennett himself would have been the first 
to see it done. The trouble with Mr. Scholes is that he is too 
amiable; one does not get at his real mind. Does he admire the 
music of Bennett, Stanford and Mackenzie or not ? It is impos- 
sible to be sure either from his letter or his “* Introduction,” and 
that uncertainty will damn in advance the book he promises us 
about the younger living composers. It was the same uncertainty 
which made me accuse him of dbjecting to “ false relations” in The 
Music Student, hoping thus to bring him out into the open with a 
definite avowal one way or the other. If I remember rightly, the 
editorial reference was to a letter from Mr. Geoffrey Shaw, which 
dealt, I think I may say chiefly, but at any rate partly, with 
* false relations.” The editorial comment was to the effect that 
there was a lot in what Mr, Shaw said, but that they did not 
altogether agree with him ; in short, it was “‘ couched in the language 
of diplomacy.’ Now that I have vented my spleen on Mr. 
Scholes I cheerfully admit that there are five interesting chapters 
in his book which give an account of English music’ from John of 
Dunstable to Purcell.—Ep. N.S.] 


PULEX IRRITANS 


To the Editor of Tux New SraresMan. 

Sir,—The writer of *“* Why We Hate Insects” throws his net 
wide and uses a fine comb. Yet in his discourse on the flea he 
misses an example that confutes the assertion that “it has 
found no place in the heart or fancy of man. There have been 
men who were indifferent to fleas, but there have been none who 
loved them.” I do not refer to the soldier who reckoned his 
life saved by the specimen he stooped to arrest, just as a shell 
passed over him, but to the older and more exalted person of 
whom Mephistopheles sang : 


Ks war einmal ein Konig, 
Der hatt’ einen grossen Fol, 
Den liebt’ er gar nicht wenig, 
Als wie seinen eignen Sohn. 


Possibly your contributor was too concerned with his main 
thesis that to the world at large the flea represents merely hateful 
irritation. Nobody will deny that, and indeed the song shows 
very clearly that the King was unique in his admiration, and 
that his orders forbidding anybody to scratch caused a good deal 
of inconvenience in the Court. 

When elementary education was spreading rapidly a very 
useful mnemonic was invented by an observant teacher to prevent 
such spellings as “ beleive” and “ recieve.” He said to his 
pupils, “* Li,’ ‘ce.’ If that won't stick in your head, I don’t 
know what will.’ There are uses even in the louse.—Yours, etc., 

16 St. James’s Square, $.W. 1. R. B. 

August 4th. 


THE PACIFIST FALLACY 
To the Editor of Tux New STaresMAN. 

Sizn,—While thanking you for your review of my book, The 
World in Chains, may I correct your reviewer's “ impression ” 
that I am “a victim of the logical fallacy ” of seeing faults on 
both sides ? As far as the immediate origin of this war is con- 
cerned I emphatically do not see faults on both sides. 1 thought 
I had made my opinions about German guilt and about the 
value of German “ culture’ quite clear before I ventured to 
suggest the argument, familiar from nursery days, that the 
fact that “ he began it” is no reason for prolonging a quarrel 
indefinitely. 

All this, however, I regarded as of secondary importance. | 
intended my pamphlet to be an outline of the economics of 
modern war in general, a sketch of capitalistic psychology only 
incidentally illustrated from the present war. For this reason 
I am glad to note that your reviewer apparently accepts my 
“very sound exposition’ of the economic facts, Facts are 
hard to discover, and if these are correct, I am content that 
others should draw what inferences they please,—Yours, etc., 

Joun Mavrocorparo. 

July 28th. 


VILLAGE LIBRARIES 


To the Editor of Tux New SraTesMan. 

Sir,—May I ask those of your readers who noticed an article 
on “A Village Library” in your issue of March 26th last to 
be good enough to give, or offer to sell at 1s. each, any books 
dealing with the present war, to the library in question? There 
is a greater demand for these books than our funds can supply ; 
and as the demand comes chiefly from the fathers of those who 
are fighting, it is one that we are very anxious to meet. 

Gifts of books and lists of those for sale at the price named 
should be addressed to me.—yYours, etc., 





A. SAYLE. 
538 Campden Hill Road, W. 8. 
July 28th. 


' LABOUR PARTY APPEAL FOR FUNDS 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

Siz,—Is it possible to subscribe to the Labour Party’s Election 
Fund and be sure that one is not financing Pacifists and 
Defeatists ? I sympathise strongly with most of Labour's 
after-the-war policy. I believe that policy to be worthless 
unless the war is first carried to a victorious conclusion and 
Prussianism defeated. Can I give anything to the Labour 
Party without betraying the cause for which I have spent three 
years on active service? I don’t want a penny to go to any 
Pacifist or Conscientious Objector crank, the latter being 
either fools or traitors in my opinion.—Yours, etc., ~ 

H.MS. 

[That a small percentage of the Labour Party’s candidates 
are extreme Pacifists is notorious; it is equally certain that 
they do not, and will not, control the Labour Party’s policy 
on the war and the aims of the war. A particular contribution 
cannot be earmarked, and no subscriber to any party’s funds 
could hope to find the party’s list of candidates free from persons 
whom he detests. It is, however, open to our correspondent 
to send his contribution to the Election Fund direct to some 
official Labour candidate whose views are unimpeachable.— 
ip. N.S.] 


Miscellany 


CHARLES WATERTON 


“wF you dissect a vulture that has just been feeding 
I on carrion, you must expect that your olfactory 
nerves will be somewhat offended with the rank 
effluvia from his craw, just as you would be were you 
to disseet a citizen after the Lord Mayor’s dinner.” And 
yet the man who could give so imaginative a twist to the 
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study of Natural History is neglected! Charles Waterton 
was a Yorkshire squire, the owner of a large estate (Walton 
Hall) near Wakefield, where he had a bird-sanctuary, 
stocked with ospreys, crossbills, penguins, cormorants, 
siskins, blackcaps, redpoles, smews and every ornithological 
rarity. Just after I had been reading Waterton I happened 
to take up Wallace’s account of a voyage up the Rio Negro, 
a tributary of the Amazon. In one portion he describes 
how he organised an entire village to Slay the scarlet “ cock 
of the rock” for a fortnight. The Amazon forests, says 
Wallace, are more silent and empty of life than the Sahara. 
One sometimes wonders, as one gazes in rapture upon 
the triumphs of orthodox science, whether in some 
magnificent future age it will not (as it approaches the 
sources of energy) discard machinery altogether and invent 
a race of men who, by the simple process of a pestilential 
vapour from their mouths, will be enabled to wither and 
destroy every living thing within a radius of a dozen yards. 
Unconquerable race, we prophesy thee in a transport 
of Utopian zeal! So that the verdict of science as to old 
Waterton’s eccentricity need not prejudice the Jey mind. 
Or, rather, it will seek for the expression of a certain 
quaintness in the squire’s personality upon rather different 
grounds. 

Except the Wanderings in South America, a ravishing 
account of adventures with caymansand boa constrictors in the 
Guiana wilds, none of Waterton’s works have been reprinted. 
They consist of two volumes (1888 and 1844) of “ Essays 
on Natural History” (chiefly about the habits of birds, 
the National Debt. dressed and served up @ la Cobbett, 
the wearing of cravats, and the amours of rattlesnakes). 
To each of these volumes is prefixed an autobiography, 
and—as a grand orchestral finale—there is a biography 
by Dr. Hobson, of Leeds, Boswell, physician and friend. 
The biography is one of those books which are so bad that, 
like high game, they become as palatable to the literary 
digestion as the freshest art. The greater part is taken 
up with a survey of Walton Hall, and oh! in a manner 
compared to which the magisterial Baedeker is pyjama 
literature. ‘* My thoughts in an occasional leisure 
hour . . . on paper.” No, no, Dr. Hobson! But we must 
permit him, without interference, to conduct us round 
the extensive circumference of a domain so well garnished 
and populated by an unparalleled assemblage of the 
feathered tribes. The estate was of an “amphitheatrical 
configuration,” embellished by a lake, whose “ finny 
contents” therein disported themselves. There, “in his 
genial element every inch of him,” Waterton in a battered 
top-hat (like Dr. Hobson’s style) would stroll with him 
(absque sudore frontis—‘* without perspiration of the fore- 
head ”’—for, unlike the squire’s, all Dr. Hobson’s Latin 
quotations are carefully translated) and study the ways 
of his orchestral guests. So well were the birds acquainted 
with their protector that there, at the “ apicial extremity ” 
of a bough, is one “ constructing a fabrication ” (as it were 
in a verdant House of Commons) of moss and straw, before 
the very eyes of the onlookers. Within the house was a 
large telescope, from which could be seen, for instance, 
the “ uncertain tenure or utility ” of the coat. The squire 
himself is not unworthy of study. He was a staunch 
Catholic, and, inside his house, had playfully fashioned 
& number of figures in taxidermy representing prominent 
personages of the Reformation. He also associated with 
our most prominent and distinguished characters of 
Church Reformation a sprinkling of his fancifully suggested 
or supposed inhabitants of the infernal regions, not, 
of course, forgetting to introduce, in a moment of vanity, 
the “ Old Gentleman ” under the cognomen of “ Old Nick.” 
But, in spite of a somewhat vigorous confidence in the 

faith (when he was at Naples he witnessed the miracle 
of the liquefaction of St. Januarius’s blood, repeated on 
January Ist every year), there was nothing actually stiff 
about our naturalist either in mind or muscle. At a ripe 


age he met his old friend, Captain Jones, in Rome, “ when 
we visited the castle of St. Angelo and contrived to get 
on to the head of the guardian angel, where we stood on 
one leg.” When he was seventy-seven, “I (Hobson) was 
witness to his scratching the back part of his head with 
the big toe of his right foot.’’ (“Jf they should see their 
bishop stand, His foot supported in his hand.”) Indeed, 
the Home, Habits and Handiwork (1866) of Hobson's 
is very happily stored with records of the squire’s 
“ callisthenic feats.”” In his eightieth year he would show 
his pleasure “jn receiving me by actually dancing down 
the whole length of the broad walk, occasionally throwing 
one of his loose slippers from his foot high up in the air 
above his head and expertly catching it in his hand in 
its deseent.”” He would have nothing to do with banks, 
keeping his “solid tin” (the squire’s colloquialisms are 
the light to the doctor’s umbragecusness) in a deal box. 
Politics—‘“ If driven to extremities, I had rather be slain 
by the sword of a Tory at noon-day than be stabbed at 
midnight by the muck-fork of a sinuous, tortuous, 
treacherous Whig. . . . Poor Britain! I pity thee from 
my heart. What with Jew and what with Gentile, thy 
Parliament House will soon want a Lord Protector with 
his whitening brush. ‘Sir Harry Vane.’ The Lord deliver 
me from Sir Harry Vane.” Against all the “ mean-spirited 
and mercenary recreants” who ill-treated animals he 
directed blows of eloquence no less vehement than those 
of his physical agility. Indeed, his darling sin of quotation 
was apt to play more than usual havoe with proportion 
when sacra indignatio was the stimulant. When he heard 
of some linnets being blinded to make them sing the sweeter 
he burst out in a fury: ‘“ Monstrum horrendum, ingens, 
sui lumen ademptum !” 
But from the “ initiative inchoation” of Waterton’s 
Rumtifooian character, as delineated by the brisk and 
pithy Hobson, let us turn to the autobiography. The 
body is the garment of the soul, and “on taking a view 
of me from top to toe you would say that the after part of 
Tithonus had been glazed upon the lower part of Ajax.” 
He was, he says, descended from Sir Thomas More, and 
the Catholic Watertons (spes Danaum) were of course 
eclipsed since the sway of “that ferocious brute, 
Henry VIII.” I would, he says, “rather run the risk 
of going to hell with the Venerable Bede than make a 
dash at heaven in company with Dutch William.” At 
school he was a nailer for finding birds’ nests, and the birch 
merely inflamed “my ruling passion.” “Thus are bright 
colours in erockery-ware made permanent by the action 
of fire; thus is dough turned into crust by submitting 
it to the oven’s heat,” is our euphuistic scientist’s comment 
upon the efficacy of reformative punishment. After 
leaving the Jesuits’ college at Stonyhurst, and enjoying 
a run of fevers and earthquakes in Lisbon, he went to 
Demerara, and had some desultory fighting with the 
Spaniards up the Orinoko. The corpulent Governor of 
Angustura affords him an opportunity for one of those 
racy Panzaisms with which his works are pitted : ** He 
(the Governor) had not got half-way through his soup 
before he began visibly to liquefy. I looked at him, and 
bethought me of the old saying, ‘How I sweat!’ said the 
mutton chop to the gridiron.” Then follows a maze 
of adventures told with such candour, not to say 
ingenuousness, that I can only exclaim with him against 
the scurrilous Swainson, the naturalist and green-eyed 
monster who threw doubts on them. Expeditions to 
Guiana to procure the Wourali poison, visits to Germany, 
Italy and Belgium, where (in Bruges), he landed in a war, 
and making for a ha!f-open door to get under cover, “a 
fat old dame shut the door full in my face. ‘Thank you, 
old lady,’ said I, Felix quam faciunt aliena penicula cautam.” 
The first part of the memoir concludes with a discourse 
on death and his own hairbreadth escapes in the jungle, 
alarming to readers, but not to him, well fitted for them 
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(‘Would a ‘ pampered menial’ storm the deadly breach ? 
Would a gouty a’derman descend the Rock of Ailsa, based 
by the roaring ocean, in quest of sea-fowls’ eggs?”’), 
remarks on religious toleration (“I think I may venture 
to assure their reverences that I, for one, will never use 
gunpowder in an unlawful way”), and a dirge on the 
National Debt. 


Part II. opens with an account of how he rid his estate 
of the “ Hanoverian rat,” whose depredations ‘ excecded 
those of Cacus.” “In the year of grace, 1839, the premises 
were cleared. After a learned discourse on the Wourali 
poison, he now travels, with a protest against the “‘ unbecom- 
ing sneers ” against the Catholic religion conspicuous in nearly 
all books of travel. He is a long while appreciating the 
storks in Holland, until he breaks off in the middle of a 
sentence with the remark that his intention was to present 
the reader with only one small volume, “like the 
song of the stormcock in the month of December.” In 
Italy “the traveller cannot walk the streets in comfort, 
unless he has his lavender-water with him,” and “ the 
Italians would confer a vast benefit on society if they 
would deposit more fertilising matter in their fields and 
less in their streets; or, in case the first is not considered 
necessary, they might imitate the excellent example of 
the good people of Edinburgh in the olden time, when 
they had a man clothed in an ample surtout, crying up 
and down the streets at night: ‘Wha wants me?’” 
In the streets of Rome, recollecting a happy old custom, 
he would stop the beasts of burden and ery out upon them : 
Benedicite, omnes bestice et pecora, Domino! At another 
time, being warned of the dangerous buffaloes on the 
road to Naples, he spied a herd, advanced upon them, 
and after a “ callisthenic”’ performance put them to flight. 
At “ otiosa Neapolis” the miracle of St. Januarius receives 
a round dozen of pages. Sir William Hamilton, our former 
ambassador, wrote to the Royal Society, he affirms, in 
1767, “in the following words: ‘It is well attested that 
the eruption of Vesuvius ceased the moment St. Januarius’s 
Blood came in sight of the mountains.” In Rome again he 
observes that the “scandalous deportment” of the 
Protestants in the churches is no doubt due to the legend 
that ‘‘the kindest and best of pontiffs is really the man 
of sin, who gets drunk on the blood of nations.” “ Indeed, 
when I reflect cn the horrible wickedness of England’s 
Coronation oath .. .” Coming home he was shipwrecked, 
because the captain, a “dastardly  sansculotte,” was 
“snoring in heedless state.” The autobiography ends 
with further moral reflection: ‘“ Although life’s index points 
at sixty-two, I am a stranger to all sexagenarian disabilities, 
and can mount to the top of a tree with my wonted steadiness 
and pleasure.” Our learned and versatile squire, naturalist, 
explorer, teetotaller, devout, taxidermist, recommender 
of Macintosh’s life preserver, phlebotomist (he “ tapped his 
own claret” eighty times), athlete, humanitarian, sculler, 
handler of rattlesnakes, and man of letters, leaves us, 
as is only fitting, in a poetic nimbus. ‘“ My time has been 
a mere ‘sunbeam on a winter’s day, a passing cloud in a 
tempestuous sky,’ sure monitors to put us in mind ‘ that 
we are here now and gone in a moment.’ ” 

Though the education of this superb old gentleman 
was “more in bogs than in books,” he makes a naturalist 
of real knowledge and penetration, and ever buoyant and 
eager to pour his richness of illustration and analogy upon 
error and superstition. There was once a scientific squabble 
as to the defective scent of the vulture, and when a vulture’s 
eyes (in accordance with the usual practice of science) 
had been put out and he had refused food immediately 
afterwards, Waterton bursts forth with, “I myself have 
been unable to eat when in the gripes,” and since the 
vultures have received such “a tremendous blow on the 


nose,’ “I am now quite prepared to receive accounts 
from Charleston of vultures attacking every shoulder- 
of-mutton sign in the streets, or attempting to gobble 


down the painted sausages over the shop doors, or tugging 
with might and main at the dim and faded eyes in some 
decaying portrait of the immortal Doctor Franklin.” He 
hated docking, and looked upon all “ the animal creation ” 
as beautiful, having a special fondness for the toad. Even 
when we see a dead cayman, “ we may remark, with the 
monster hero, treading over his own prostrate mother, 
we did not think that they had been so handsome.” His 
opinion about the “ Hanoverian rat,” “that it actually 
came over in the same ship which conveyed the new dynasty 
to these shores,” is not perhaps strictly accurate, but 
who would not sacrifice all the exact classifications in 
the world for so seductive a comment? It may not be 
true that “the soot-black crow is as chaste and constant 
as the snow-white dove”; but I for one, since I have 
read Waterton, will never believe otherwise. I shall 
know exactly what to do now “in case of collision with 
the larger canine tribes.” I shall feel a particular veneration 
for the cormorant after reading: “Stay here, poor 
wandering mariner, so long as it pleaseth thee to do so, I 
do not care if thou takest all the ecls in the lake. Thou 
art welcome to them.” The pleasure of seeing wild birds 
for its own sake is enough, and I do not care twopence 
whether practically all of them confer an invaluable aid 
upon farmers by destroying insect pests or not. But I feel 
sure that in future they will have a special charm for me, 
who have heard them addressed, through so many pages, 
in the Watertonian idiom. And the most inveterate 
prejudice against science might surely be softened in the 
future by the perusal of its very unorthodox champion. 
H. J. Massincuam. 


BALLADE 
I. 


' HE cause of all the poor in ’93: 
The cause of all the world at Waterloo: 
The shouts that were the challenge of the free 

From the bare decks of Vengeance and her crew: 

All that were easy swordsmen, all that slew 
The Dragons, and that served our God and tried 

The temper of this world—they lost the clue. 
The Devil didn’t like them, and they died. 


II. 

Cesar and Alexander shall agree 

That right athwart the world their bugles blew : 
And all the lads that marched in Lombardy 

Behind the young Napoleon charging through: 
The Maid that rode so terrible and true 

And broke the line to pieces in her pride— 
They had to chuck it up; it wouldn’t do, 

The Devil didn’t like them, and they died. 


III. 
You, the strong sons of anger and the sea, 
What darkness on the wings of battle flew ? 
Then the great dead made answer: “ Also we 
With Nelson found oblivion: Nelson, who 
In standing forth from Portsmouth harbour grew 
To make one purpose with the wind and tide— 
Our mighty hulks are sunk and rotted through : 
The Devil didn’t like us and we died.” 


ENvVoI. 
Prince, would you mind me (as it’s only you) 
Speaking discreetly of The Crucified ? 
He was extremely unsuccessful too: 
The Devil didn’t like Him, and He died. 
H. Be.oc. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 


OMETIMES one needs a relief from connected 
S argument and sustained imaginative effort. Some- 
kK times one wants to escape from great things into 
small. Sometimes one would rather hear Samuel Rogers 
than Demosthenes. And sometimes one would rather 
read a scrap-book than Dostoeffsky. Finding myself in 
such a relaxed, and amiable, mood I happened on a book 
just published by the Cambridge University Press (7s. 6d. 
net), the author Cecil Torr, and the title Small Talk at 
Wreyland. My first thought was, ‘‘ What on earth is the 
University Press doing with small talk in an obscure 
village?” My second was, ‘‘ How enterprising they were to 
get hold of such an odd and excellent book!” ‘‘ Wreyland,” 
says Mr. Torr, “is land by the Wrey, a little stream in 
Devonshire. The Wrey flows into the Bovey, and the Bovey 
into the Teign, and the Teign flows out into the sea at 
Teignmouth. The land is on the east side of the Wrey, 
just opposite the village of Lustleigh. It forms a manor, 
and gives its name to a hamlet of six houses, of which this 
is one.” ‘‘ This” is an extraordinarily beautiful old house 
and garden, with pictures of which Mr. Torr illustrates as 
rambling and amusing a book as one could wish for. He 
wrote it because he had heard people lamenting that so 
much local knowledge has died with old natives, “and 
saying that they should have written things down.” 
He did not want this said soon of himself. But he has 
gone far beyond the locality. He is liable to touch on any- 
thing in the world except his inner self. That is a pity. 
A little more egoism would have made his book even better. 


* * a 


A great many of Mr. Torr’s anecdotes and observations 
have a religious reference. I like his story about the old 
woman who, being told that he had been to Rome and seen 
the Pope, asked eagerly: ‘‘ Well now, maister, what be 
he like? I reckon he be a proper tiger to fight.” She was 
wife to a man who 


always felt that a great chance had been missed, when the Devil 
came into Widdicombe Church on Sunday, 21 October, 1638. 
My grandfather pressed him as to what he would have done; and 
his reply was: ‘‘ Dock’n, maister, dock’n—cut the tail of ’n off.” 
I imagine that the Devil’s tail at Widdicombe would have drawn 
more pilgrims than all the relics of the saints at other places. 


Relics have a fascination for the author. One judges he is, 
generally speaking, sceptical. A saint’s hand in Sweden he 
identified as a seal’s fin, and he is rather jocular about the 
use of Jordan water in baptism : 


I was down by the Jordan with my mother and a friend of mine 
21 March, 1882, and she insisted on bringing some water home. 
So we filled up some empty soda-water bottles from this uninviting 
stream. (The rivers of Damascus are better: there is no doubt 
about it.) A year or two afterwards there was a birth in some 
friend’s family, and she sent a bottle for the baptism. But the child 
was not baptized in Jordan water after all. When the water was 
uncorked, it sent forth such an overpowering smell, that it had to 
be poured down the sink at once. 


A related story is that concerning a pagan superstition 
which is still alive in Devonshire : 


A child was born here on 29 November, 1902, and had a rupture. 
Some while afterwards I asked the father how the child was getting 
on, and the answer was: ‘ Oh, it be a sight better since us put ’n 
through a tree.” And I found that they had carried out the ancient 
rite. The father had split an ash-tree on the hill behind this house, 
and had wedged the hole open with two chunks of oak. Then he 
and his wife took the child up there at daybreak ; and, as the sun 
rose, they passed it three times through the tree, from east to west. 
The mother then took the child home, and the father pulled out the 
chunks of oak, and bandaged up the tree. As the tree-trunk healed 
so would the rupture heal also. 

I asked him why he did it, and he seemed surprised at the question 
and said: ‘* Why, all folk do it.” I then asked him' whether he 


thought it really did much good, and the reply was: ‘* Well, as 
much good as sloppin’ water over ‘n in church.” 
This—since the man had taken the pains to go through 
the performance—may be taken, not as a rationalist 
remark, but as a mystical one. 


* * * 


I do not know any book in which so many characteristic 
and uniformly good stories of Devonshire people are to be 
found. Some are peculiarly local ; others, naturally, might 
find a setting anywhere. Among such is this: 

Hearing a good deal of laughter in the lane, I inquired what was 
going on? And the answer was brought back: ‘* Please, zir, it be 
little Freddie . . a’tryin’ to say swear-words, and he cannot 
form *n proper.” 

This is closely akin to the story (not in Mr. Torr’s book) of 
the lady who was walking in Whitechapel. She saw, on a 
doorstep, a mother bending over her infant with a Madonna 
smile and apparently lavishing upon it the choicest of 
maternal endearments. ‘‘ What an example of motherly 
devotion !”’ she said to her companion. But as they ap- 
proached nearer they heard coming, cooingly, persuasively, 
from those fond lips the words: ‘‘ Sye bloody, biby ; sye 
bloody.” Mr. Torr’s dialect is in every case excellently 
transcribed. ‘‘ Their pronunciation,” he notes, “is un- 
changed: beetles are bittles, beans are banes, and Torquay 
is Tarkay.”” And on the whole he is glad about this. 
Change brings new error, he thinks. “ Happily the school 
has not taught them English that is truly up to date. 
They have not learned to say: ‘The weather conditions 
being favourable, the psychological moment was indulged 
in.” They still say: ‘ As ‘twere fine, us did’n.’ ” 


x * * 


This is not mere unintelligent Toryism in Mr. Torr. He 
does not disclose his political opinions, but he is certainly 
neither a fanatic nor a bigot. He is quite possibly a strong 
Radical. At least he holds the view that things have not 
gone to the dogs since he was a boy: “ People say we are 
degenerate now, but I think it is the other way: some of 
the worst types seem to be extinct.” But he is violently 
conservative about the right things. He wants to preserve 
everything which has ancient associations and does nobody 
any harm, and his blood boils when “ our Uitlanders ” 
want to change the traditional name King’s Acre into 
Something Square. This sort of change wants fighting 
everywhere. There were people last year who were even 
aggrieved because they were not allowed to get rid of the 
name Houndsditch in favour of George Street, or Lloyd 
George Street or some similar dullardry. It is, however, 
impossible to proceed with an attempt to classify either Mr. 
Torr or the extraordinary mixture that he has put together. 
He never makes any attempt to establish a connection 
between one of his pages and the next. A scholar, a country 
gentleman, an antiquary, a connoisseur, a folklorist, a 
gossip, and (moi aussi) a proud Devonian, he rambles from 
public-house parlours to churches, from music to pictures, 
from three-deckers to submarines, from stage-coaches, 
Lloyd’s Register of 1834, and extinct rates of wages to 
railways and modern architecture, from family genealogy 
to the history of Europe. His notes on the latter are scanty, 
but he knew North Italy (and his memories of its horrors 
are fresh) when the Austrians were still there, and he has 
interesting extracts from his father’s diary and letters from 
abroad. As (1849): ‘I saw two Prussian officers at the 
Wengern Alp on leave of absence from Baden. They told 
me their troops had [there were revolutionary risings in 
Germany in those days] now 15,000 prisoners in Baden, 
and every Prussian among them they were shooting. I 
asked why, and they inquired if I could point out anything 
else they could do with them, as if it were a case of no 
alternative.” 


SoLoMon EAGLr. 
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IN THE AIR 


The Promise of Air. By AicERNON Biackwoop. Mac- 
millan. 6s. net. 

Oriental Encounters. By MarmapuKeE PickTua.. Collins. 
6s. net. 

Miss Gascoigne. By KatTuartne TyNAN. Murray. 6s. net. 


** Well, our solar system takes a bit over 2,000 years to 
pass through each of these signs, and this time is the measure- 
ment of an age. And with each age certain new things 
‘appen.” This statement of Mr. Blackwood’s mystically 
minded ex-guard was apparently founded on some mis- 
conception regarding the precession of the Equinoxes; a 
phenomenon that he attributed to the movement of the 
solar system in space instead of to the vast deliberate 
wobble of the earth’s axis in relation to the plane of the 
ecliptic. But your mystic has a trick of being right in his 
deductions and hopelessly unscientific in detail. Edward 
Carpenter’s adept after displaying the depths of his astound- 
ing esoteric wisdom, solemnly affirmed a few statements with 
reference to planetary movements that must have made 
the spirit of Galileo tremble with impatience and fury. 
The important thing in this connection is not the basis 
of the prophecy but the prophecy itself. If you believe 
that, it is of no consequence whatever if it is backed by 
misconceptions that annoy the physicist. And surely 
everyone will gladly believe the ound and Mr. Blackwood 
when they tell us that the new age has already begun, and 
that certain new things will inevitably and very shortly 
’appen. The need for a millennial period of peace is so 
great that our urgency may take almost any form; even 
a revival of Chiliasm. This is a time when we must be 
grateful for even a minor prophet. Mr. Blackwood may be 
more than that, but his promise of a future in the air has 
not the thrilling quality of true inspiration. He has tried 
to make it credible without achieving the manner of demon- 
stration that begets confidence. His book-traveller with 
an inborn love for birds who marries a semblance of his 
thought discovered in a moment of joy, and begets a daugh- 
ter with the, inferentially, true bird characteristics, strikes 
too uncertain a mean between the physical and the psychical. 
He would have been more impressive as an instrument 
if he had been nearer to either world. But the same remark 
is true of the whole imagery of the book. Mr. Blackwood’s 
insistence on the bird as the symbol of the new age he 
prophesies becomes very wearisome; and as a symbol 
it does not convincingly support the mystical doctrine. 
Mr. Blackwood has tried to figure another way of living, 
‘*a flashing, darting, sudden way, like the way of a bird ”’ ; 
to forecast a better way of knowledge, substituting for the 
‘** cleverness’ that ‘‘ separates, shuts off, confines and 
crystallises what should flow and fly,” the ‘‘ instantaneous, 
spontaneous ” method which would show the ‘‘ subconscious 
become convincingly, superbly conscious.” The moral of 
the book is that ‘‘ mode” and reason are the devils ‘‘ for- 
bidding change, destroying innovators, worshipping that 
formal, dull routine which is ever anti-spiritual because it 
photographs a moment and fixes it to earth for always.” 
But granting that the various tendencies, these beliefs imply 
are ‘‘in the air” at the present time, the reading of the 
metaphor adopted by Mr. Blackwood is not a happy one. 
The bird does not stand for all the changes of thought 
that are prefigured, save as a passing symbol to illustrate 
the more literary aspect of the thesis. And Mr. Blackwood 
has attempted to use the bird as an ultimate image. He 
has tried to give, in Joan, the book-traveller’s daughter, a 
picture of the new humanity, flashing, darting, spontaneous, 
a creature with the body of a woman and the attributes of a 
bird. The result is a rather irritating young person, with an 
eternal song—‘‘ Flow, fly, flow; wherever I am, I go ”— 
who does not seem to represent anything in particular, either 
avian or human. What else could one expect? The 
allegory is unsound, and do what he will, Mr. Blackwood 
cannot bend it to the use he designs. He works hard, 
too hard. He repeats himself as if by his very insistence 
he would smother his own doubts. He dwells on the 
wonders of bird instincts and forgets the ant. Indeed, the 
only passages in which he does get some kind of effect, the 
beginning of a wonder whether after all transcending 
differences in life are not awaiting us, are those that relate 


to the messages of the mystical guard with his queer ideas 
about planetary movements. Life may, as Mr. Black- 
wood says, be ‘‘ growing quicker, lighter, with rhythm, 
movement everywhere,” but this overwrought metaphor 
of the bird does not assist the mind or appeal to the spirit. 

Mr. Marmaduke Pickthall does not write about the 
future—prophecy is not his métier—but he has moved 
freely among Eastern peoples, imbibing by the way some- 
thing of the ancient,wisdom. These Oriental encounters 
of his relate to an earlier chapter of his life than that in 
which he made acquaintance with the Turk both in Europe 
and Asia. He was only eighteen when he adventured 
so boldly into Syria and Palestine, and found himself more 
in sympathy with the East than with Europe. But the 
youth who was reproved by the missionary for associating 
too closely with the people of Syria, and whose only excuse 
was that he was “‘ learning things,” is the perfect embryo 
of the Mr. Pickthall who has since been reproved for his 
defence of the Turk. He found his affinity at once, and 
there may still come a time when he may be able to find 
a subtler reason for his predilection than any he has yet 
offered. But incidentally he develops, even in these racy, 
humorous stories of his early travels, more than a hint of 
that coming wisdom which Mr. Blackwood has laboured to 
expound without effect. The portrait of his willing servant 
Rashid the Fair would alone be enough to demonstrate 
his appreciation of changing conditions. Rashid, according 
to the verdict of that missionary referred to above, was 
a rogue and a blackguard, but he was in some way nearer 
the heart of life than the ordinary European. Mr. Pickthall 
has his affectations, and there is a certain sameness about 
his books. But he knows the East as no other living 
novelist does and is always worth reading. 

By no possible imaginative ingenuity could Miss Katharine 
Tynan’s story of Miss Gascoigne be placed in the category 
of prophetic novels, and its inclusion under the title of 
“Tn the Air” can only be justified by the plea that the 
atmosphere has not yet been efficiently cleared of the small 
snobberies of village life. The reverence for pe ge and 
power that makes possible this story of the Lady of the 
Manor dies very hard, and doubtless there will be a host 
of Miss Tynan’s admirers who will endorse the publisher's 
opinion that this is a book which ‘“‘charms and enter- 
tains . . . makes the reader glad.” It has, however, 
made one reader quite notably sorry to find so much clever- 
ness of characterisation and observation expended on a 
theme that was worked out many years ago. The subject 
of village life in its relation to the landowner still holds 
magnificent possibilities, but they are not those that Jane 
Austen realised. And the older novelist did this kind 
of thing so perfectly and conclusively that the modern 
writer’s one hope of challenging them is to describe the new 
and changing conditions of our own times. 


WAR AND PEACE AND GOVERNMENT 


Government and the War. By Spenser WILKINSON. 
Constable. 6s. net. 


Mr. Wilkinson’s book raises a puzzling question. Why 
is it that men who know everything about the science of 
war seem to know so little about the science of peace? 
We expect the doctor who practises his art upon the diseased 
body to know at least as much about health as about disease, 
and even the criminal lawyer and the judge have to under- 
stand both sides of the picture, lawlessness and law-abiding- 
ness, the criminal and the innocent. But no one would go 
to Napoleon or to Moltke for a lesson in the art or strategy 
of peace—no one would go to a pacifist congress for a lesson 
in the tactics and strategy of war. There is a complete 
cleavage between the two. This applies not only to the 
field-marshals and pacifists who are concerned with 

ractice and technique, but also to theorists like Clausewitz, 
Seeman Angell, and Mr. Spenser Wilkinson. 

Mr. Wilkinson is a Professor of Military History, and, 
as this and his other writings show, he brings to the theory 
and study of the science of war an original and a logical 
mind. In the chapters of this book in which he deals 
with the relation between war and government he moves 
among historical and contemporary facts with that deftness 
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and certainty which only belong to the expert. These 
chapters would be invaluable to statesmen who are respon- 
sible for steering their country through a world-war, if only 
they could be induced to read them. In fact, we might 
be nearer “‘ winning the war” if by an order under the 
Defence of the Realm Act Mr. Wilkinson were com- 
pelled to read his book aloud at least once every month 
to the War Cabinet. 

Mr. Wilkinson’s theory of war is descended directly from 
Clausewitz, and it carries in its face very definitely the 
marks of its paternity. It is none the worse for that. 
Clausewitz was the first to draw the distinction between 
the war which is national, ‘‘ absolute, logical or ideal,” in 
which the State ‘‘ transmutes all its resources into military 
force” and aims at the complete destruction of the military 
force of its enemy, and the war in which both the effort and 
the aims are limited. Mr. Wilkinson shows how the nation- 
alisation of the modern State has resulted in Clausewitz’s 
‘absolute war” becoming the normal kind of war. The 
limitation of effort and aim is extremely difficult in a war 
between two modern, highly organi States in which, 
theoretically at any rate, the Government is the representa- 
tive of the community. Hence, as we are painfully learning 
to-day, a modern war tends to become one in which the 
only war aim for each belligerent is really the crushing 
of the other. The lessons which Mr. Wilkinson derives from 
this theory of war as to the relation between government, 
statesmanship and the waging of war are many and valuable. 
7 occasionally does he seem to us in these parts of his 
book to stumble, and one case in which we cannot follow 
him is interesting enough to deserve mention. He main- 
tains that in a war between national States ‘‘ the funda- 
mental condition of success is a vital cause’ because only 
in a vital cause will the Government be able to carry the 
nation with it to the maximum effort. But this overlooks 
the fact that the nationalisation of the State tends to make 
every cause ‘“‘ vital” once battle is joined between two 
national States. The consequences of defeat under modern 
conditions appear to be so overwhelming that as soon as 
war has broken out every nation believes that it is fighting 
for its existence, which is the most vital of all causes. 

The greater part of this book is devoted to war, but in one 
chapter Mr. Wilkinson considers the question, ‘‘ What is 
Peace?” It shows at once that if he has a sound know- 
ledge of the theory of war, he would be a very dangerous 
guide in the science of peace. He seems to resemble those 
doctors who have given so much time and study to disease 
that they come unconsciously to regard the main function 
of the human body to supply interesting cases for the 
operating-table or specimens of abnormalities for the medical 
museum. Mr. Wilkinson believes that ‘‘ peace cannot 
rationally be the object of policy,”’ and he finds some remark- 
able reasons for holding the belief. The aim of a State, he 
says for instance, is its own efficiency, and when that aim 
conflicts with the action of another State and cannot be 
effected peaceably, ‘‘ peace is to be had only by humilia- 
tion.” This argument implies that a pacific settlement 
of a dispute between two States over a “ vital” cause 
involves humiliation for one or both, and therefore that 
it is undesirable; but does a settlement by war of the 
same dispute, a settlement which according to Mr. Wilkinson 
must carry with it the crushing of one disputant and the 
imposition of terms upon it by the other—does not this also 
involve ‘*‘ humiliation”? It is difficult to see, for instance, 
why the “‘ humiliation ” of the Treaty of Frankfort should 

more desirable than the ‘‘ humiliation” of an adverse 
decision of the Judicial Tribunal or the Council of Concilia- 
tion under a League of Nations. 


RUSSIA AND REVOLUTION 


The Last of the Romanofs. By Cuar.es River. Constable. 
7s. 6d. net. 


War and Revolution in Russia. By Joun Poiocx. 
Constable. 6s. net. 


When all allowance has been made for delusion, disillusion, 
and disappointment, the Russian Revolution remains 
incontestably the greatest event which has happened in 





the last four or the last hundred years. It may fail as 
completely as the Athenian civilisation or the French 
Revolution failed—both of them, most people forget, 
failed miserably—but like them it is one of the great and 
rare communal experiments, and temporary failure cannot 
rob it of its deep and permanent effects. At the moment 
Count Hertlings and Empress Zitas may appear to be more 
important, but the wise man will nevertheless turn from 
the flirtations of eighteenth-century diplomacy to any book 
which seems to throw any light upon Russia and its revolu- 
tion. If he be disappointed with revolutionary Russia, 
he will probably find that he is still more disappointed 
by books which profess to describe and explain the Reulen 
revolution. Our ignorance of what has happened and is 
happening to our late allies is only equalled, apparently, 
by that of the persons who come forward to instruct us. 
This, let us hastily add, does not apply to the books of 
M. Rivet and Mr. Pollock. M. Rivet, Petrograd corre- 
spondent of the Temps, knows his Russia inside out, and 

r. Pollock has had some interesting experiences there 
during the war. Both of these competent journalists can 
and do give us, more journalistico, much interesting in- 
formation about the state of Russia and Russian society 
immediately before and after March, 1917. And yet upon 
most of the essential points they hardly succeed in lighting 
our ignorance. 

Take, for instance, this book of M. Rivet, whose knowledge 
and experience are far wider than Mr. Pollock’s. It is a 
disorderly book, difficult to read, but packed with 
information and statements. M. Rivet—and indeed Mr. 
Pollock—can tell you the exact degree of guilt or innocence 
in the relationship of the Tsarina and Rasputin, the number 
of murders instigated by this or that - provocateur of 
the ancient regime, the inner history of the long orgy of 
corrupt, inefficient, and traitorous administration under 
the Stiirmers and Protopopovs, the various shades of 
political thought in the parties of the Right and the Left as 
they existed in Petrograd about a year ago. All this has its 
uses. As we read his book we see very clearly what caused 
the revolution, and the course which it took immediately 
after its birth. But in fact the genesis of the revolution 
is now well understood; M. Rivet, and to a less extent 
Mr. Pollock, are here only filling in the details of an often 
repeated story. We know the part which Rasputin and 
the imperial traitors and the corrupt Ministers played ; 
we know how the blind, popular movement began in 
Petrograd, how the Duma was unready and ill-equipped 
to take control, and how the Soviets which sprang from 
the Labour organisations created by the revolution of 
1905 placed themselves at the head of the movement. 
But there are many more important things which we do 
not know and for which we vainly seek information. For 
instance, what was really the feeling in the army and the 
great mass of the people towards the war and the Allies 
when Nicholas II. signed his abdication? Unless we 
know this we cannot understand the course of subsequent 
events ; and yet it is a point upon which our guides leave 
us in ignorance or confusion. The ordinary view, which 
Mr. Pollock seems to endorse, is that the pacifism, indis- 
cipline, and hostility to the Allies which have now ended 
in the Peace of Brest were due to Kerensky’s famous “‘ Order 
No. I.” and to the subsequent propaganda of the Leninites. 
But Mr. Pollock himself, writing as early as April, 1917, 
relates that he had just seen two ladies, distributing 
“patriotic pamphlets” at the Duma, “surrounded by an 
angry crowd of soldiers, sailors, and workmen, many of 
whom tore the pamphlets to pieces, accusing the ladies of 
being spies, police agents, and capitalists.” That such a 
scene could take place within a month of the overthrow 
of the Tsar’s Government seems to indicate a state of 
affairs among the army and the people which does not 
accord with the ordinary explanation. Again, take the 
case of the Soviets and the rise to power of the Bolsheviks 
through the Soviets. We are repeatedly told that Russia 
is and has been for long in a state of complete anarchy. 
Anarchy implies absence of government, or at any rate 
an extremely weak government. Yet the government 
of the Soviets and the Bolsheviks must somehow or other 
be extremely strong. It has at least defied successfully 
all attempts to overturn it, and it must have in Russia 
many enemies. Now Soviet government is a completely 
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new—and so far interesting—experiment in national 
government. Yet none of our guides gives us any clear 
information as to its organisation and as to how the 
Bolsheviks maintain their power over the mass of the people 
through that organisation. Yet without such information 
any understanding of the trend of these immense events 
in Russia must remain extremely superficial. 


SHORTER NOTICE. 


Reminiscences and Reflexions of a Mid and Late Victorian. By 
EK. Bretrort Bax. Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d. net. 

Publishers’ advertisements are always hard to understand, and there 
is no exception here when the publishers describe Mr. Bax’s reminis- 
cences as ‘** a unique sketch of men, manners and movements from the 
sixties of the last century to the present time, as seen through the 
author’s personal experience and outlook.” Of course it is unique, 
since there is only one Mr. Belfort Bax; but his opportunities of 
observation have not been otherwise unique. And if he did not write 
it through his ‘* personal experience and outlook,’ how could he 
have written it? But it is not fair to reproach him for these absurdi- 
ties; and his own claim is much more modest. He remarks, in 
effect, that he would like to read the reminiscences of a person like 
himself who lived in Rome, Alexandria or Antioch in the year 116. 
This is a reasonable point of view; and it secures him in advance 
against the charge that there is not much fire or excitement in his 
book. He has confined himself to a very plain and sober record into 
which he rarely allows the individual note to creep. He becomes 
most personal perhaps when he expounds his own anti-feminism and 
belabours feminist enthusiasts ; or, again, when he puzzles over the 
peculiarities and littlenesses of certain German Socialist leaders. 
His account of the growth of the Socialist movement in England and 
on the Continent during the second half of last century is very cool, 
clear and interesting; and it is worth while noting that, while he 
holds no brief for the earlier leaders of German Socialism, he thinks 
they would not have been capable of voting the war-credits that 
their successors have voted. The book might perhaps have been 
more amusing if it had contained more anecdotes and more—and 
more lively—sketches of persons; but then it would not have been 
by Mr. Belfort Bax. And his point of view is sufficiently unique, 
in the sense that any intelligent and honest man’s point of view is 
unique, for us not to wish his book other than it is. 


THE CITY 


HE holiday did not lead to that accumulation of 
orders which some people expected, and business 
this week has been less active than last, when 

it was very lively indeed. There are indications that 
some investors are taking the good profits available on 
their holdings of oil and other industrial shares. Gilt-edged 
securities are firm; Consols, for instance, standing at 57, 
which is the highest point they have reached for some 
time past, the previous highest quotation since the end 
of 1916 having been 563. The 5 per cent. War Loan is 
a bit higher at 944, and the 4 per cent. tax-compounded 
Loan is firm at 103. In connection with Income Tax, 
it appears from the second annual report of the National 
War Savings Committee that where a person’s holding 
of War Savings Certificates is brought by inheritance 
to over £500, the privilege of exemption from Income Tax 
is extended to such additional holding. The General 
Electric issue was largely oversubscribed, and the £10 
ordinary shares are quoted at over £4 premium. The 
£10 6} per cent. preference shares, however, stand at a 
discount, and as it was necessary to apply for five preference 
in order to secure one ordinary, the premium on the latter 
does not work out as well as it looks. There has been a 
sharp improvement in the Italian exchange, the pound 
sterling now fetching 38.40 lire, as against 40 a weck ago. 
The Spanish rate is less unfavourable to us than it was, 
at 17.95 pesetas to the pound, but the Dutch rate is still 
much against London, the pound purchasing only FI. 9.05, 
as against a normal exchange of a little over 12. 


* x 2k 


The tenth annual report of the Public Trustee for the 
twelve months ended March 81st, 1918, shows continued 
expansion of business, the total number of estates and 





trusts administered, or to be administered, being 12,755, 
of a value of just under £115,000,000. It is not generally 
recognised that this Department carries on an enormous 
investment business, and in a classified list of investments 
it is shown that the nominal value of the stocks held at 
the end of March last was £106,387,395, as compared with 
£86,082,687 a year previously. The Department has 
proved most useful in dealing with property in the United 
Kingdom held by British persons for enemies. It appears 
that there are about 40,000 cases of British persons holding 
property for, or owing money to, enemies, whilst the number 
of claims against enemies, including those in occupied 
territory, totals about 49,000. 


* * * 


At the annual meeting of the Gloucester Railway Carriage 
and Wagon Co., the chairman, Sir Richard V. Vassar-Smith, 
Bart., paid a handsome tribute to the wholehearted manner 
in which the men employed in the works had assisted the 
management, and he referred to the efficacy of the Works 
Committee, which, he said, constituting as it did a re i 
vehicle for communicating to the management any troubles 
which might arise in the works, rendered possible early 
attention to such matters. This probably prevented unrest 
spreading, for the men knew that their committee had 
every opportunity of putting any troubles before the 
management and of receiving prompt attention. The 
company itself appears to be in a remarkably strong position, 
for with debentures of £383,142 and an ordinary share 
capital of £525,000, it has investments outside the business 
of a book value of £351,447, including £231,552 in War 
Loans. This figure is far short of the real value of the 
investments, which include a very large holding in Baldwins, 
Ltd., the great South Wales iron, coal, and steel concern, 
with which the company is closely allied. It is impossible 
for the outsider to work out the value of the shares, for, 
in addition to a general reserve of £200,000, there are 
“internal reserves” of an undisclosed amount. Practically 
all the other wagon companies have now given their share- 
holders a present in the shape of bonus shares, and in view 
of the strength of its position, it would be strange if the 
Gloucester Wagon Company did not follow this example. 
The shares are hardly known in London, but are a popular 
investment in Birmingham. Last year’s dividend was 
15 per cent., of which 5 per cent. is free of Income Tax, 
and the present price of about 60s. includes 10 per cent. 
of dividend, half of which is free of tax. 


The fact that British South Africa Company shares— 
better known as Chartereds—rose 2s. on the decision that 
the company did not own the lands of Southern Rhodesia, 
referred to last week, invites consideration as to why 4 
share like this, not likely to pay a dividend for many years, 
should be so popular. The explanation lies probably in 
the fact that there are many people who, with the high 
rate of Income Tax, are less anxious for dividends than 
for the possibility of a big ultimate appreciation of capital. 
This is comprehensible enough, but from this point of view 
the ordinary shares of the Tati Company seem more 
attractive. “This company has an absolutely clean title 
to some 1,324,000 acres in the Bechuanaland Protectorate, 
220,000 acres of which are reserved for natives against 
an annual payment to the company by the Government 
of £1,000. A main line of railway runs through the territory. 
The company lets out mining claims on tribute, sells land, 
does a general stores business, and breeds stock. This 
last branch of the business looks very promising. The 
company recently wrote down its £1 shares to shares of 
15s. fully paid, giving holders 25 per cent. of 4 per cent. 
twenty-year debenture stock in respect of the 5s. written 
down. “This debenture stock is quoted at 65, and is itself 
attractive in view of the big profit on repayment, but as a 
long-lock-up purchase the 15s. fully-paid shares at their 
present price of 4s. 7}d. seem a good purchase. 

Emit Davies. 
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Poems with Fables 


in Prose. 


Boston Evening Transcript. 


“* Trench is, as a matter of course, among the 
first of our living poets. 

‘‘We have not had much finer poetry written in 
our time.” May 4, 1918. 


The Bookman. June, 1918. 

“ Mr. Trench was born to create, not to interpret, 
other men’s imaginings. He expresses a splendid 
optimism void of sophistry . .. It is impossible 
to do justice in a word or two to all they conjure up 
of splendour and exultation .. . 

“A marvellous dialogue which endows the God 
with an amplitude of power and speech worthy of 
Shelley in his high Olympian vein . . . 

““ Exquisite monodies, that play on nearly every 
string of the lute of love . . . 

“* It is given to few men to unite austerity of theme 
with harmony of expression, and generosity of pure 
and human feeling. 

“* These traits distinguish the work of Mr. Trench.” 


The New Witness. 


“(Certain poems] are exquisite and among the 
Jinest lyrics of our generation. But Mr. Trench’s 
best and finest poems are to my mind the ‘ Requiem 
of Archangels for the World’ and ‘ Come let us make 

ove Deathless.’”’ 1918. 





Scotsman. April, 1918. 

“* Seven fables in prose—pieces of no less scholarly 
artistry than the verse—which move with a certain 
movel causticity of tone. Reaches Olympian and 
ethereal imaginative heights, in a way which contrasts 
vividly with the general body of war-poetry ...”’ 


Glasgow Herald. 

“‘ A splendid tribute to France—overflowing with 
that worship of her gallantry of adventure, and in 
other realms than war—that made so many of us her 
bondsmen in the past. And seeing in the magnificent 
self-sacrifice of her sons the same perfect flower of a 
vace, that has never long lapsed from the following of 
beauty.” 


To-Day. 
“* It steals into the mind like a long gradual ray. 





Times Literary Supplement. 

“‘ With what enthusiasm might not a sagacious 
devotee of the muses indulge on first being shown 
these stanzas ?"’ May 21, 1918. 

The First of Living Critics of English Literature 
writes :— 

“* The Marne Ode is a great achievement. How 
vare, and how recent this feeling for France is in 
English poetry! ... Meredith rather than Swin- 
burne (or Arnold) led the way here: and the Marne 
Ode naturally invites comparison, which to my mind 
it can bear, with his great odes on the earlier tragedy 
of France.” 








Westminster Gazette. 

“* He has the same deep seriousness which Matthew 
Arnold prized and possessed . . . the same air of 
not being quite proficient in the art of verse, and of 
attaining felicity by accident.... Of a new and 
beautiful piece... . It is rarely that a political 
lyric contrives to be of just this temper. Nobody 
but a poet of Mr. Trench’s seriousness could have 
done it.”’ 


2 Vols. 10s. 6d. 


CONSTABLE & CO. 
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THE HOUSE OF CASSELL. 


To be published on August 15th. 


Dr. Muehlon’s Diary 


Notes written early in the War by Dr. WILHELM 
MUEHLON, Ex-Director of Krupp’s. 


Large Crown 8vo. Cloth, 5s. net. 


Dr. Muehlon was a Director of Krupp’s when the war 
broke out, and in receipt of a salary of {20,000 a year. In 
his official position he knew the facts about Germany's 
guilt. He resigned, escaped to Switzerland, and has now 
consented to the publication of his Diary, in which the 
truth is recorded, and which confirms the Lichnowsky 
Revelations. 








. 

The Far East Unveiled. 
By FREDERIC COLEMAN, Author of “ Japan Moves 
North’ (published in May. 55. net). 

Large Crown 8vo, 320 pages. Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 

The Times Literary Supplement says :—*‘. . . one of the 
most interesting books on the Far East that we have read 
in recent years . . . the undeniable merits . . . are indeed 
both striking and numerous.... Many of his facts cannot 
be told too often or impressed too forcibly on the public, 
people and Governments alike, of both the British Empire 
and the United States, as they are pregnant with great 
questions affecting the future peace and welfare of both.” 

“‘A book by a keen and experienced observer of war 
and politics, which is well worth reading and thinking over.” 
—Morning Post. 





CASSELL NOVELS CONTINUE IN GREAT DEMAND. 


By ARNOLD BENNETT. [6th Impression. 
“Mr. Arnold Bennett is the first and the greatest of our 
novelists from the industrial provinces.... His recent novel, 
‘ The Pretty Lady,’ has not suffered from that fatal thing—a 
‘boom.’ It has merely produced what may be called a 
‘ prolonged sensation.’ is phantasmagoric presentation 
of life in war time . . . is true to life and fact . . . war psychology 
seen through the temperament of a master.’’—Datly Express. 


TOWARDS MORNING | 
By I. A. R. WYLIE. [37d Impression. 


A well-known Novelist, unasked, has sent the following 
tribute to the Publishers :—‘‘I read ‘ Towards Morning * 
very quickly, because I found it really interesting. In 
fact, it holds the attention. The pictures of German military 
life seemed to me to be extremely convincing and effective. 
They were a pleasure to read. This applies to most of the 
book. I thought the love scenes between the boy and 
girl rather overdrawn. The later love scenes were better.” 


FAR FROM THE LIMELIGHT 


By GERTRUDE PAGE. [3rd Impression. 


THE MAN IN GREY 


By BARONESS ORCZY. 


HIRA SINGH’S TALE 


By TALBOT MUNDY. 


THE PENDULUM 


By ELINOR MORDAUNT. 


AN ENGLISH ROSE 


By DAVID LYALL. 


MARY PLANTAGENET 
By J. C. SNAITH. 


Price 7s. 


[2nd Impression. 
[3rd Impression. 
[2nd Impression. 
{2nd Impression. 


{2nd Impression. 
net each. 


NEW STORY BY DORI6 EGERTON JONES. 
Ready August 15th. 


The Year Between 


By the Author of “ Peter Piper,’ etc. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, 7s. net. 

The scene of Miss Egerton Jones’ new novel is laid ger 
in her beloved Australia and partly in Egypt and Gallipoli. 
Her aim is to show that the course of untold love may be 
as ruffled as that of revealed love before it attains to complete 
happiness. 


LA BELLE SAUVAGE, LONDON, EC. 4. 
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LECTURES, ETC. 


NIVERSITY OF LONDON.—RATAN TATA DEPART- 
MENT of SOCIAL SCIENCE and ADMINISTRATION, London School of 
Economics and Political Science, Clare Market, Kingsway, W.C. 2. Headof the 

Department : ey ay 4 E. J. URWICK, M.A. The Department a general 


years. 

training for Welfare Supervisors, 
ith Section of the Ministry of Munitions.— 
—~ apply tothe Secretary, Lendon 








MAR GREY TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 

TEACHERS IN HIGH, SECONDARY, AND PREPARATORY SCHOOLS. 
INISED BY THE BoarD OF EDUCATION. 

@ connection with the University and recognised by the Cambridge 


Tecchoce te. 
Principal: Mise KATHARINE L. JOHNSTON, 
B.A. London, M.A. Sheffield, Girton College, Moral Science Tripos, Cambridge 
Teachers’ Training Certificate. 


Preparation for the Teaching Diploma of the | of the London University, for the Certificate 
f the Cambridge yaya ta yndicate, and for the National Froebel Union 
Certificate, Parts I. and II. 
School attached to the Colleges A practice for students in neigh- 
beuring the s' 


schools ander of spec: 
Tuition fees £24. A aupater of Scholarchine oe £12 to £24 offered to Students, 
iy = ot Gabe Mali and ‘ed lod, fi th 
° e register: s can be obtained from the 
PRINCIPAL at - ’ os 
The Maria Grey College, Salusbury Road, 
Brondesbury, London, N.W. 6. 





HOUSEHOLD & SOCIAL SCIENCE DEPARTMENT 
(KING'S COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, UNIVERSITY OF LONDON) 

CAMPDEN HILL ROAD, W.8. Dean: Miss Lane-Craypon, M.D., D.Sc. (Lond.). 
ts are prepaced for the Household } Social Science Diploma of the Univer- 

sity ; length of course three years. Also One Year courses: (a) in Applied Science 
for thoee olding Don Domestic Arts Wd, and () in Household Management. Fees 
perannum. Two Years’ for Social and Public Health Workers; 

+s 25 these Courses. The Sanitary Inspector's Certificate can be taken in connection with 


in Queen Mary's Hostel, if required, 70 guineas per annum. All Courses 
commence in October. Further particulars on ssgliention to the Secretary. 


LEEDS UNIVERSITY. 


NEXT SESSION 
COMMENCES SEPTEMBER 80. 


A General Prospectus may be obtained from the SECRETARY. 








HE UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL. SCHOOL OF SOCIAL 
SCIENCE.—Courses of training, including lectures and practical work extend- 
ing over one or two years, are provided for University graduates and others 

wishing te qualify for responsible social work of different kinds, either salaried or 
voluntary. Students are prepared for the Social Science Diploma and Certificate of the 
University. Full particulars may be had on application to the Secretary, 56 Bedford 
Street N., Liverpool. 





BAITERSEA POLYTECHNIC, LONDON, S.W.11. 
[epee TRAINING CoLLEGE (Lin 8 System). —Three Years' Coures of pro- 
mal training for ofS Gymnastics, Dancing, Games, 
Outen: +> for Remedial eerelgne and Massage. Diplomas granted. Frzs £8 10s. 
per term. One Year Course for teachers in elementary schools, continuation schools, 
play centres, etc. Certificates granted. Fees £25 for the course, payable in three 
instalments. For particulars of curricula, scholarships, hostels, etc., see Prospectus 
obtainable from the Secrerary. 








FrROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GARDENS, 
WEST KENSINGTON. pees College for Teachers. President: Rt. Hon. 

Sir William Mather, LL.D.; Chairman and Hon. Treasurer: Mr. C. G. Monte- 
fiore, M.A. ; Secretary: Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For information concerning 
Seholarships and 4 Fund apply to the Principal, Miss Lawrence. 


E‘4st LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), E. 1. 
Geprgpeve Coursas in Arts, Sctence, Mevicine, and Enoinnerine fer Men 

‘omen. Fee 10 guineas a year. Hostel for Women Students. Pre- 
naman Course for Air Pilots. Prospectus post free from ReGisTRAR. 





SPECIAL TRAINING FOR WOMEN WORKERS. 


6 az PRINCESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE FOR NURSERY 
NURSES, Withington, Lancs. Residential Training, with a special view te 
Infant Welfare Work, is now given at this College to well-educated gentlewomen. 

One year's training. This training is recognised by the Roya) Sanitary Institute 

[ BPANT WELFARE WORK.— ‘Ico meet the present demand tor 

Infant Welfare Workers, the (geese of Infant Welfare and Maternity Centres, 
at Tavistock Square, London, W.C., has opened an ~~ -~y—} Bureau, licensed 
the London County Council. The Bureau will give advice and help to enquirers. 

A rninal fe of 2s. is charged to applicants who are not members, and this covers s 


‘THE WOMEN’S LEAGUE OF SERVICE 
FOR MOTHERHOOD, 


The League was founded in 1910 to save the lives of mothers and 
children by preventive care. It is concerned with the care of the mother 
during the ante-natal and post-natal periods, as well as of the infant 
after birth. The work undertaken for motherheod includes Maternity 
Clinics associated with health visiting, daily dinners for expectant and 
nursing mothers, and various activities for education, The care of 
the child is continued after birth by means of Infant Consultations, 
Health Visiting, etc. Donations gratefully received. 

INFANT WELFARB CENTRES ORGANISED BY THE LEAGUE. 














Kinc’s Cross - - 128 Pentonville Road, N.1 

Servenens - + 111 Bridge Road, West itemne. S.W. 
HaMMERSMITH- - 161 Sulgrave Road, W. 

—— - - Ay Street, W. —_ 

Sraruny - - - 4 Church Street, Minories, E. 


Hon. Sec. : Lady Barrett, C.B.E..M.D. 
Hon. Treas.: Mrs. Scuariies, C.B.E., M.D. 


SCHOOLS. 


ALTMAN’S GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. 

tress : Girton Coll Cambridge, late Head 

Head Miatress : Miercheld High School, ‘The alm of the School is to 

develop the character, by Rm and healthy growth of the child for the ae 

munity; to encourage G aa by means of Cnetune. Lotteg, Saree b= Dancirg. 

Handicraft of every description increase resource practical 
Seacoast -keeping. ls will be 


Office: 128 Pentonville Road, N. 








ics, Elocution, Dancing, rt 
as o> a yy education, 180 guineas a year. Gerrard’ is 
300 ft. above sea level, on gravel “and, is out of the air raid ares. The is 





— po nae pn GARDEN SCHOOL, 17 Finchley Road, N.W. 8, 
an experiment to offer a first-class MODERN EDUCATION oa 
= aC RAL LINES. ah ee ee Dancing. 
us Sqpecctaten. oting. ens. wing, Painting 
ery, La x ts. Boarders taken, who do some share of the 
pam aN house. during Preparatory age. 
Principals: The MissEs MANVILLE. 


LINGHOLT SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 


Prospectus on a: TT to Miss MACRAE MOIR. 
val : 7 Graysbott. 











tT. ,3eseasss SCHOOL, HARROW. 
7s on application to Miss ALICE i noe. late Scholar « Newn- 
ee Collene ¢ (Historical Tripos) and of the Maria Grey Training Cellege 


WANTED. 


ADY on Farm in South America seeks lady over 30 with small 
L income to share home duties and outdoor life-—Address Pace, Fordcombe, 
Tunbridge Wells. 











MISCELLANEOUS. 


UTHORS’ MSS. and TYPEWRITING of 
A eo accurately and ptly executed. Shorthaed 
Meetings, Sermons 

DPS ORDLITAN TYPING OFFICE (G. Allen), 27 Ss 
Tel.: Central 1565. 

GHORTHAND and Sure (confidential fag under- 
tions, Book Biue Book and i *Psterence Work, Collection of 
Materials at British Museum or elsewhere.—Miss M. Harris, Outer 


Temple, 92 Fleet Street, E.C. 4. 
pene QUESTION and Birth Control. Post free ad. 











—Matruvsian Leacus, 48 Broadway, Westminster, S.W.1. 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES 

The yearly subscription to THe New STATESMAN, 
including all Supplements and postage, is 26/= 
inland, 30/- abroad; half-yearly, 15/- inland, 
16/6 foreign. Quarterly Subscriptions pro rata. 

communications respecting Subscriptions 
should be addressed to the Publisher, 10 Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 2. 
EDUCATIONAL ADVERTISEMENTS, APPOINTMENTS 
VACANT, MEETINGS, Erc., are charged at the 
rate of 8d, per line for a single insertion, or 8/- pert 
inch. 
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